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ARTS OF SWEDEN 


By Erik WETTERGREN 


Director of Collection of Decorative Arts in the National Museum, Stockholm 


By invitation of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York and also by arrangement 
with the Chicago Institute of Art and the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, a comprehensive 
exhibition of Swedish decorative arts, such as never before has been shown in America, 
has been assembled in Sweden and will be placed before the public in these three American 
museums during the first months of 1927. It will reproduce in America the exhibits 
which attained so great a triumph at Paris two years ago. To interpret and memorialize 
the Paris exhibition, Mr. Wettergren edited, and the Malmé Museum published, L’ Art 
Decoratif Moderne en Suede; and now to accompany the American exhibitions, an English 
edition appropriately revised and elaborated, has been issued. It is in itself a splendid 
exhibit of the arts of bookmaking. There are in all more than two hundred illustrations, 
many in color, both in the text and in an illustrative appendix of one hundred and twenty- 
five pages. Bound, $7.50. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Asx Lirtine or Norwecian Bank ADMINISTRATION 

Of outstanding importance to Norwegian banks 
in the new year is the application made to the 
Government that administrative control of banks 
be limited as much as possible. Bank Director 
Kamstrup Hegge, at the last meeting of the Nor- 
wegian Bank Association, of which he is chairman, 
declared that the continued administrative con- 
trol of numerous banks has had a bad effect even 
on banks not so situated. He thought it a good 
omen, however, that Norges Bank was interested 
in having bank administration done away with 
wherever possible. The administration law, de- 
clared Director Kamstrup Hegge, had in the first 
instance been a moratorium law for the purpose 
of meeting the great financial crisis through 
which Norway was passing immediately after the 
war. He showed further that fourteen of the banks 
within the administrative control had since gone 
into liquidation. Finally he said that a certain 


period should be given such banks to get on their « 


feet or liquidate. The Banking Association ex- 
pects to appeal to the Department of Finance for 
a change at the earliest possible moment. 





Norsk Hypro Suows Bic Earnines 

The annual meeting of the Norsk Hydro Elek- 
trisk Stock Company, presided over by its chair- 
man, Marcus Wallenberg, showed net earnings 
for the year of 4,567,815 kroner, which with the 
sum carried over from the year before made the 
total 4,683,070 kroner. All the members of the 
board were reelected, and in place of the deceased 
member, Director Bjerke, Thomas Fernley, Jr., 
was elected to the board of directors. 





Cenrrat Bank For Fintanp’s Savincs Banks 

The characteristic feature of the Savings Banks’ 
Central Stock Bank is that only savings banks 
can be stockholders in this Finnish institution. 
Established in 1908, the bank has a capital of its 
own amounting to 22,000,000 marks. The Central 
Bank, however, takes deposits from the public in 
general, and the only difference between these 
deposits and those of the savings bank is that 
the latter get a somewhat higher interest. The 
Central Bank occupies a handsome building in 
Helsingfors and has become one of the strong 
financial pillars of the Finnish capital. 





U. S. Investment Asroap OnE Bitiion 1n YEAR 
Approximately $1,000,000,000 of American capi- 
tal was invested abroad during the last year. 
While European loans continued in fairly large 
volume, there was a pronounced drift to South 
America as a channel for American investments. 
The investment demand has expanded in an al- 
most uninterrupted upward movement of prices 
and in oversubscriptions of a majority of the 
new offerings. The average of forty domestic 
bonds, at 89.69 at the close of the year, stood at 
its highest level in more than thirteen years. The 
average of ten foreign Government bonds, at 
104.90 was only a little below its high point and 
represented a net gain of 1.65 points in the year. 
Public utilities continued to furnish the largest 


field for new financing in this country, with a 
total bond issue of approximately $1,250,000,000. 
It is estimated that a total of $6,750,000,000 of 
American capital went into new securities during 
1926, including stocks and bonds, both foreign 
and domestic. 





New Woritp Wine Banxine Institution 

Formation of a world wide banking institution, 
to be known as the American, British, and Con- 
tinental Corporation, has been announced by the 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation and 
Blyth, Witter & Company. The institution, 
which will engage in international finance, will be 
made up of major banking interests in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Austria, Sweden, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. The J. Henry Shroder Banking 
Corporation of New York, affiliated with J. Henry 
Shroder & Co. of London, will share equally with 
Blyth, Witter & Co. in the control of the new 
corporation. The other members of the corpora- 
tion are: Banque de L’Union Parisienne, Paris; 
Dresdener Bank, Berlin; Société de Generale de 
Belgique, Brussels; Credit Suisse, Switzerland; 
Allgemeine Osterreichische Boden-Credit-Anstalt, 
Vienna; Stockholms Enskilda Bank; Hungarian 
Commercial Bank of Pesth, Budapest; Lipmann, 
Rosenthal & Co., Amsterdam, and Boemische 
Union Bank, Prague. 





Proven Sonmarity oF SwepEN’s Banks 

The stability of the banks in Sweden during the 
past year has been one of the notable financial 
features of Europe. The Swedish banking laws 
are largely responsible for this. The banks are 
subject to legislation of a very stringent nature. 
The private banks are under Government super- 
vision through the Bank Inspection Board. The 
Board receives from each bank a report on its 
position at the end of the month, and these re- 
ports are published by the Board about the mid- 
dle of the following month. The Association of 
Swedish Banks has done much to maintain strong 
financial integrity among its members with the 
view of safeguarding the investing public. 





German Capitrat For IceLanp BanxK? 

After the Icelandic Alting passed a law 
authorizing the granting of a concession for a 
new bank with capital up to 6,000,000 kroner, a 
number of propositions have been made from vari- 
ous quarters. It appears that a German syndicate, 
composed of Hamburg financiers and business men, 
has been in Copenhagen for the purpose of learning 
particulars in regard to the chances for investing 
in Iceland. The Minister of Iceland at Copenhagen, 
when asked by Politiken as to what might be ex- 
pected from a new bank, declared that there no 
doubt was room for an additional financial insti- 
tution in Reykjavik, but that he knew nothing 
about the German offer. In some quarters it is 
said that a money shortage prevails in Iceland, 
and when the well-known Icelandic merchant, 
Sigfus Blondal, recently went to Germany, it was 
believed to be for the purpose of inducing foreign 
capital to invest. 
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Wuere 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal — you will find 
our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 


For your convenience this office ex- 
tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 63 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main office. 


Central Union Trust Company 
of New York 
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The Review this month is manned by 
the Fellows of the Foundation who in a 
symposium of a dozen notes tell of the 
opportunities for study which the Foun- 
dation has offered them; their essays in 
themselves are a message on the state of 
scholarship. 

In the pages of this Educational 
Number, the Fellows are of a company 
with the three officers of the Foundation 
who have shared among them most of the 
responsibility for the interchange of stu- 
dents between American and Scandi- 
navian universities; Professor William 
Hovgaard, Trustee of the Foundation and 
Chairman of the Committee charged with 
the selection of American’ Fellows; 
Henry Goddard Leach, President of the 
Board of Trustees; and James Creese, 
Secretary of the Foundation since 1921. 

Associates of the Foundation find it 
hard to realize that it is more than five 
years since Henry Gopparp Leacu re- 
tired from the office of Secretary and the 
active direction of the affairs of the 
Foundation. He promptly applied his 
long editorial experience with the Rer- 
view in the restoration of The Forum to 
a high place among our national maga- 
zines. In 1925, he returned to our ac- 
tive list of officers as President of the 
Trustees. 

James Creese describes in this Edu- 
cational Number the extension of our 
student work through Industrial Fellow- 
ships. Through eight years he has di- 
rected the student work of the Founda- 
tion, meeting and advising in that time 
perhaps as many as three thousand stu- 
dents of whom more than three hundred 
were the University Fellows of the 
Foundation. No new undertaking of the 
Foundation during his years as Secretary 
is comparable in size or in promise to the 
Industrial Fellowships which he _ has 
successfully established. 

When appointed a Fellow of the Foun- 
dation for the study of the Folk High 
Schools of Denmark, Otive Dame Camp- 





Mrs. CAMPBELL 


BELL was Assistant to the Director of the 
Sage Foundation. She gives us now an 
extract from her diary of studies in Den- 
mark, a chapter from a volume presently 
to be published. At Brasstown, Chero- 
kee County, North Carolina, Mrs. Camp- 
bell has placed a folk high school among 
the mountaineers, building with their 
volunteer labor an American home for 
the ideals of Grundtvig. “It is an ex- 
periment,” she says, “in adult education, 
named in memory of John C. Campbell, 
who, after twenty-five years of study and 
service in the Southern Highlands, felt 
the need of vitalizing and dignifying the 
whole content of our rural civilization. 
In a type of education based on the folk 
high school of Denmark he saw a hope 
of preserving what is best in Highland 
culture and of opening the way to a 
deeper and richer life.” , 

Jonas Lir’s “Toil,” on the cover, 
shows the Culebra Cut in the Panama 
Canal, with the Cucaracha Slide at the 
right, where modern engineering skill 
met one of its greatest tests. Industry 
finds no better interpreter in art than 
Jonas Lie, who sees man’s aspirations 
in his labor. 
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William Hovgaard 


An Appreciation 
By Henry Gopparp Lracu 


HE YEAR 1926 marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of Wil- 
liam Hovgaard’s distinguished professorate at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. It also completed an equal 

period of endeavor for a better understanding between America and 
the Scandinavian countries. Since so large a part of his international 
endeavors have found expression in the work of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, it is only fitting that the Review make 
known its appreciation in this, its Educational Number. 

William Hovgaard was born in Aarhus, Denmark, November 28, 
1857. Being essentially of an inquiring, as well as an accurate, frame 
of mind, he was fitted by birth and early training for either a life of 
adventure or one of scientific research. Those who know his family 
can trace the discoverer’s strain in the blood, for his brother was a 
competent Arctic explorer and became acting chairman of the Royal 
Danish Geographical Society. Completing the first stage of his 
education at the Cathedral School, William Hovgaard heard the call 
of the sea; and it was doubtless with many a fine old tale of daring 
deeds surging through his brain that he answered the call and went to 
Copenhagen to prepare at the Naval Academy. In 1879 he was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the Danish Marine, and two years 
later was promoted to first lieutenant. 

From the Phenicians downward, men of the sea have been star 
gazers. Lieutenant Hovgaard was no exception to the rule, though 
it seems he must have brought an exceptional aptitude to his study 
of astronomy; for, when the Danish expedition was fitted out to go 
to St. Croix in the West Indies to observe the transit of Venus in 
the winter of 1882-3, he made one of the party. Returning from this 
exploit, he went to England and began that special branch of his 
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nautical studies in which he has since won world renown as an author- 
ity of the first rank. He became a student of naval architecture at the 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich, from which he graduated three 
years later. 

The next fifteen years, from 1886 to 1901, were years of achieve- 
ment and rapid advance in the service of his country. He became an 
instructor in technology at the Royal Naval Yard and general man- 
ager of the shipyard of Burmeister and Wain at Copenhagen. In 
1896 the veteran observer of the transit of Venus embarked on the 
sea of actual matrimony, choosing as his wife one of the most beauti- 
ful women in all Denmark, Miss Marie Ludolphine Elisabeth Nielsen 
of Copenhagen. Miss Nielsen was a spirited sportswoman, and re- 
puted to be able to jump her own height in a running high jump. 
To-day Mrs. Hovgaard is a gracious hostess to Danish students who 
come to America for research. 

During the four years following his marriage Hovgaard saw 
active sea service, and was advanced to the post of commander in the 
Royal Navy. It was shortly after his return from the West Indies 
that the fire in his blood began to find its adventurous expression in a 
new field of exploration. From the transit of Venus he turned to the 
transit of Neptune, and the dreams of Jules Verne issued from Cap- 
tain Hovgaard’s mind as blue-prints of the first complete submarine. 
In an article on “Submarine Boats” which he wrote for the REview 
(May-June, 1916), Professor Hovgaard told us that the first sub- 
marine was built by a Hollander in the seventeenth century, and that 
during the War for American Independence a turtle-like, under- 
water craft was used by the Revolutionists. But these early attempts 
had but indifferent success, as may be seen from the fact that the 
American Turtle’s usefulness consisted in sneaking up on an enemy 
ship to screw a box of gunpowder to her hull. The submarine as an 
actual achievement had to wait for a more scientific generation. Com- 
mander Hovgaard was a pioneer in this new field. 

Several traditions have grown up about Captain Hovgaard’s youth 
which he would doubtless be the first to deny. According to one ver- 
sion, two governments became interested in his submarine drawings, 
the British and the Russian. He was invited by the Admiralty to 
London. The Admiralty looked over his plans, held many dinners 
and conferences, and finally decided in characteristic British fashion 
to wait and see what other governments would do. He was then in- 
vited to St. Petersburg by the Russians. They drank several quarts 
of vodka and became boisterous over his designs. They bought them 
on the spot, it is said, paying Imperial golden rubles. Of course they 
did nothing with them. The plans no doubt disappeared into the 
Russian archives; but by his contract the Danish naval officer could 
do nothing. 
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At any rate, Captain Hovgaard continued to study the submarine 
as a practical possibility. In 1901 he was sent to the United States 
to investigate the problem; and in the same year he accepted an offer 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 'Technology and became Pro- 
fessor of Naval Design and Construction, a position which he still 
holds. 

Merely to enumerate the distinguished services Professor Hov- 
gaard has rendered to nautical science and to name the high honors 
bestowed upon him in recognition would carry me beyond the limits 
of this article. For twenty-five years at the Institute, he has been 
giving secret courses to graduates of the United States Naval 
Academy in the structure and design of warships. Foreign navies 
have also drawn upon his knowledge, and from time to time he has 
been permitted to teach chosen groups of Brazilian and Chinese naval 
men. 

When we entered the Great War in 1917, he was called to Wash- 
ington to be technical adviser to the Navy Department; and from 
1919 to the present time he has served as Consulting Naval Architect 
to the American Government. Quietly and unobtrusively he executes 
many important assignments. Various classes of sea craft, for ex- 
ample, undergo his inspection. He makes frequent expeditions to the 
army and navy airdomes, and tests out years in advance new designs 
of airships in miniature in his laboratory. 

He was a member of the government sub-committee on the airships 
ZR-1 and RS-1; and was technical adviser to the Court of Inquiry 
that tried to determine the causes of the Shenandoah disaster in 1925. 
The Editor of the Forum was once informed in conversation with a 
staff official of the navy, that from the point of view of the experts, 
Professor Hovgaard contributed as much to the efficiency of the 
American Navy during the Great War as any other mind. 

His books on battleship construction are published in England, two 
great recent tomes being used as source-books by the navies of the 
world. Among the most important I may mention: Swbmarine 
Boats, 1887; Structural Design in Warships, 1915; Modern History 
of Warships, 1920; General Design of Warships, 1920. Professor 
Hovgaard is a member of numerous naval and scientific societies, a 
Knight of the Order of Dannebrog; and 1918 he was awarded the 
gold medal by the British Institute of Naval Architects,—a distine- 
tion which had been conferred on only one other American. 

Nor has achievement corrupted his native reserve and quiet humor. 
Whenever Professor Hovgaard, as an American citizen, revisits his 
native Denmark, a country where unpretentiousness is a national 
virtue,—Mr. Babbitt take notice!—he is praised by. the press for his 
taciturnity. When impersonal questions of international common 
sense are broached, however, he speaks his mind with fire and feeling. 
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To the general public, Professor Hovgaard is known as an idealist 
and practical philosopher. All his life he has studied the problem of 
war in the abstract and all that the various sciences have to contribute 
to the discussion, beginning with the Greek philosophers and ending 
with the pacifists and anthropologists of to-day. While his scientific 
genius has been utilized to make navies as efficient as possible, his 
humanitarian genius has sought to prevent war by creating a better 
intellectual understanding between nations. 

Back in 1907, four years before the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation was organized, Professor Hovgaard was one of that small 
group of men who sowed the seeds from which it was to spring. In 
that year he worked in collaboration with Mr. Carl Lorentzen, Niels 
Poulson, Dr. Frederick Lynch, and Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, ar- 
ranging for exchange lectures between the United States and Den- 
mark. To carry on and extend this work, the American-Scandinavian 
Society was formed the next year, Niels Poulson and Professor 
Hovgaard being among the charter members. Soon afterward, with 
the assistance of Professor William Henry Schofield of Harvard, he 
organized a Branch of the Society in Boston. When the Foundation 
superseded the Society in 1911, Professor Hovgaard was fittingly 
chosen as one of the original Board of Trustees, and in that capacity 
he has continued to give his advice and directing ability. 

In those early days he carried on a correspondence with the founder, 
Niels Poulsen, and with rare foresight developed the particular tech- 
nique which the Foundation has followed ever since, having only to 
amplify what he had already defined. In an article on “The American- 
Scandinavian Movement” which appeared in The Scandinavian 
Times for February 15, 1909, he published his program for improving 
intellectual intercourse in the various fields. ‘This article was re- 
printed in the Review for September-October, 1915. 'This forecast 
of 1909 stands to-day as a true analysis of the work actually being 
done by the Foundation. From 1913 to 1918 he was chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and since 1919 has been chairman of 
the Committee on Applications which selects the American students 
for research in the Scandinavian countries. 

From time to time he has contributed articles to the Review. In 
1914 his scholarly work on The Voyages of the Norsemen to America 
was published by the Foundation, and was so noteworthy a contribu- 
tion that Professor Finnur Jénsson said of it (Review, March-April, 
1915): “It is very fortunate that the task was undertaken by a man 
with a knowledge of navigation. . . . The book will undoubtedly 
furnish a new point of departure for scientific investigation.” 

Accurate and painstaking scientist, but none the less idealist ex- 
plorer of uncharted experience, practical sponsor of better interna- 
tional relations—these, in short, are Professor Hovgaard. 
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Five Weeks at Askov 


By OutvE DAME CAMPBELL 


HE FOLK SCHOOL seems to be an elusive thing. Inspira- 
tional, awakening, spiritual, cultural, are slippery terms, like 
the word free, off which one may slide into a dozen different 

degrees of conservatism or license. It is easy to jest about a kind 
of teaching which blows pupils full of unsubstantial enthusiasm; not 
so easy to picture an institution where the enthusiasm, which all true 
teachers would engender, is without the gauge of examinations or 
credits, “converted into a steady ardor,” and related to the life of 
every day. Over the imagination settles a chill mist through which the 
bewildered questioner gropes vainly for something he has known 
before—Chautauqua, Continuation Schools, University Extension. 
All this is mysterious, unreal, remote. 

Yet nothing could seem more absolutely natural than the folk high 
school in session—so natural that one is tempted at first to ask, “Is 
this all?” Here is just a school-home full of girls in summer or men 
in winter or men and girls together as one sees them at Askov, Hel- 
singor, or in Norway, Sweden* and Finland. Young people are lis- 


4 *) The older and more southern schools in Sweden usually follow the Danish practice of having men 
in the winter and women in the summer. 
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tening to lectures, sing- 
ing together, eating to- 
gether, discussing and 
playing. They are, on the 
whole, a husky, sensible- 
looking group. One does 
not ordinarily think of 
the Danes as a large race, 
and, more often than not, 
they have features of un- 
usual delicacy and beauty. 
Many of these country 
boys, however, especially 
from Jutland, are big fel- 
SrupEents at Askov lows, SIX feet and over, 
with shrewd clear eyes 
and fresh color. No city weaklings, they! They carry their inches 
with the erect easy grace of the gymnast. Nor have the girls need of 
paint. Their shining hair is fearlessly drawn back from the face and 
massed into a great projecting knot at the back of the head. There is 
muscle in those arms, strength in those vigorous bodies. 


It might be interesting to enroll with us in the student body at 
Askov and yourself gather first impressions. Take then with us the 
train from Copenhagen westward bound on November 3, the open- 
ing day of school. The morning is gray and windy, a familiar kind 
of morning in Denmark. On Store Belt, the water which separates 
the island of Sjzlland from the island of Fyen, the white caps are 
flying,-and the ferry rocks and plunges in crossing. Flocks of gulls 
pursue and hover over us, so tame as to snatch an occasional morsel 
of bread from a steady outstretched hand. Trim little villages recede 
and come into view, tilted between gray sea and gray sky. 


As our train draws up at Vejen, the Askov railroad point, we have 
no doubt as to the identity of our companions. Literally the whole 
train disgorges. The handful of remaining passengers hang out of 
the windows to watch the crowd slowly wedge its way down the 
platform, we among them. Several teachers direet the mass along, 
show where to heap more luggage on an already vast pile, and take 
baggage receipts. We, with the help of a Danish girl from Minne- 
sota, secure a bil (automobile) from whose superior height we view 
the young people trudging blithely along the muddy mile and a half 
to the school. No one dreams of riding but ourselves, so along with 
a few bicycles, we are almost the first to arrive. In the court-yard 
a teacher is waiting with a hearty handshake. “Velkommen til Askov!” 
Fru Appel, the principal, in her impulsive warm-hearted fashion, 
runs out to greet us. “Velkommen til Askov!” 
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The largest of the folk © 
high schools, with a 
famous history behind it, 
Askov occupies a unique 
place in the high school 
group. It is the Uni- 
versity or Graduate 
School of the smaller 
high schools, and has 
something of the uni- 
versity atmosphere, albeit 
it is friendly and simple 
rather than imposing. A Birp’s-Eye View or Asxov’s Burtptncs 
The main old buildings 
are grouped in characteristic Danish fashion around a hollow square 
in the center of which is a spreading ash tree. The courtyard en- 
closure, however, has become too small to house the increasing student 
body. The main building has extended in many directions, and the 
new buildings are scattered over the grounds without any seeming 
plan. 

Fru Appel’s house proves to be the centre of the men’s living 
quarters. Two or three of the women students live in her apartment 
as members of her family; the rest are billeted through the village. 
Each married teacher is supposed to take twelve. Thus we find our- 
selves at supper time in the dining room with some 150 young fel- 
lows all vigorously bent on securing a seat on one of the crude back- 
less benches which serve as dining chairs in most Danish folk schools. 
It is nothing to them to throw their long legs over these and drop 
into place without further ceremony. Fru Appel, aware of every- 
thing from the head of her table, indicates that we are to sit with a 
charming young teacher who speaks English. The boys arise, shove 
out the end of our bench, and we file decorously around it. Many 
curious eyes follow us as, thanks given, we swallow down our tea and 
smorrebréd, the famous one-sided sandwich of Denmark. 

“Ver saa god,” some one is holding out the sandwich plate to you. 
You must hastily respond, “T'ak,” take your piece and ver-saa-god 
the remainder to the next person. Thus it goes round and around 
the table—“ver saa god—tak—ver saa god—tak.” One must keep 
his eyes and ears about him. All finished we start our empty plates 
down the long line, “stacking” to help the maids. Fru Appel says 
“V elbekomme,” and we are dismissed. 

It is dark, but we make our way across the grounds to the Store 
Foredragsal, the big lecture hall, a square bare room. A few pic- 
tures of professional-looking men, a platform with a table, a black- 
board and roll of maps, and rows of wooden benches complete its 
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= It seats about 300 students and is, at this time, already 
ed. 

The two brief talks of the evening are in the nature of a welcome 
to the new student body. Schedules are given out, questions asked 
and answered. We are glad to stumble across the grounds in the 
wake of the chattering crowd, climb into our short narrow beds 
and pull over us the inevitable feather dyne or comfort, which takes 
the place of blanket and quilt. Drowsily we murmur our impressions. 
They are a fine-looking group of young people. At home we should 
take them for college folk. Some of the women are really beautiful. 
There are almost as many of them as of the men. A few are Nor- 
wegians, or are they from Iceland? That girl in the costume is from 
the Faroe Islands. Did you notice her long ribbons? But now we 
are off to sleep. 

Fru Appel has arranged everything for our comfort. We may 
eat our breakfast of tea or coffee, oatmeal, bread and jam, at any 
time we please in her private dining room. No need for us to join 
the men for 7:30 oatmeal, or to take part in “morning-song”’ which 
follows at 7:45. Voluntary as is this little service, however, every 
one seems to attend, be it often collarless and unshorn. We there- 
fore follow the kitchen maids as they file through the reading room 
to the small lecture hall whither the dining room has already ad- 
journed. A minute later the strong chorus of men’s voices rises in 
a hymn. There is no accompaniment. Some one leads off, and all 
fall in in perfect key and rhythm. Fru Appel recites the Creed and 
Lord’s Prayer, we sing another brief hymn, and it is over. 

Almost at once, or so it seems to us, the 8:15 bell is ringing for 
the first lecture, and young people are streaming, the first year stu- 
dents to the Store Foredragssal, the second years to the smaller lec- 
ture room in the main building. Lingering after the first hour of 
Geography, we pass back through the campus just after nine. Classes 
are already assembled, as we can tell by the varied choruses arising. 
In Hvide Hus (White House) one division of first year men are 
singing lustily in preparation for a German lesson; in Gule Hus 
a section of second years is ending a song about viking times before 
beginning on English; through the courtyard sounds the tramp of 
feet and singing of the girls at gymnastics; while from above the 
dining hall rings the stirring chorus that precedes a lesson in the 
Danish language: 


For government by the people, stand out, stand out! 

For church, for school, for freedom! 

Free yourself from the mists of winter, from the slavery of habit! 
It all depends on you! Stand out, Stand out! 


An hour later the stream is flowing back to the dining-room for fif- 
teen minutes of coffee and smérrebréd, before the big united lecture, 
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physics, history, or geol- 
ogy, at 10:30. At 11:30 
classes again divide, first 
and second years, men 
and women, each to them- 
selves, until 12:30 when 
the men take the gymna- 
sium and the women are 
busy with handwork until 
dinner at two. 

An hour or two hours’ 

pause after dinner—often 
the interim is utilized for 
extra chorus practice, , 
study or debate—and at Minister Appet Lectures at Askov 
four classes are on again. 
The last lecture, six to seven, is for the whole school—church history, 
world history, history of literature, or the special subject of some 
visiting lecturer. Back again across the dark campus to smorre- 
bréd and tea, after which a little reading, perhaps, in the newspaper 
room, a class meeting or occasional debate, study and bed. 

Studying these young people, we never cease to wonder at their 
apparent capacity to absorb and their orderly compliance with rules. 
We did hear later that one student, an older man, too, of perhaps 
thirty-five, had been asked to leave. Doubtless there are occasionally 
such cases, though we saw nothing which could be remotely in- 
terpreted as disorder. The work is not compulsory, yet no one seems 
to wish to miss what is offered. Hour after hour, day after day, we 
watch them hurrying to lectures, sitting quietly, good-humored and 
unwearied, to receive the flow of new thoughts. They seem to us less 
restless than our American young folk, less demanding in the way of 
change and recreation. Perhaps they have the inheritance of a small 
and ancient nation, and with fewer great economic opportunities to 
pursue, more limited spaces to explore, have learned to suck pleasure 
and profit out of the simple things of every day. Or has the philoso- 
phy of the National Movement and of the folk school become a part 
of them? “Cease to measure life in the terms of great nations! Make 
life in Denmark what it can and should be!’ Or again, does the secret 
lie in the kind of teaching, in the natural relationship of faculty and 
students, the lack of any element of compulsion or competition? One 
must remember, too, that they come to this of their own free will, 
hungry after a number of years of practical work in field, creamery, 
shop, and home. Certainly no one could make the mistake of calling 
them unintelligent. They are, too, thoroughly interested in what they 
are hearing. 
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After dinner the men drop into the newspaper room where their 
local sheets as well as the city dailies are kept. Or they wander about 
the courtyard in deep discussion. One week they are so persistently 
absorbed that we ask what it is all about. It is compulsory military 
service, they tell us. They are to debate on it next Sunday night, 
which they do with spirit, voting overwhelmingly for “no more sol- 
diers.” 

The second year students debate, not too seriously, on woman’s 
work outside the home. A keen-faced married woman, a teacher who 
is taking the course with her husband, is a prominent speaker. Her 
retorts bring forth roars of laughter from both pros and cons, for 
there are conservatives and radicals on this question in Denmark as 
well as in America. On the whole, the young men are charitably in- 
clined, even willing to permit women to be ministers “if they wish 
to be.” We do not think most of the girls look very radical, however. 
A picture of them comes to me as they sit at one of Arnfred’s (we 
use no titles in the folk school) Tuesday nights at home. The men, 
crowded about on chair or floor, are ready with their questions. The 
girls sit silently, for the most part with heads bent over their sewing. 
One wishes one could see through that smooth shining hair and those 
substantial comfortable dresses into minds and hearts. Their political 
privileges are practically equal to the men’s, and their city sisters 
are obviously emancipated even to the cigar. Yet these young women 
do not look emancipated. 

Saturday and Sunday nights the young people generally get to- 
gether for some sort of social affair, an illustrated lecture, dramatics, 
a concert. Sometimes this is at the lecture hall, at others in the 
gymnasium, or it may be at the homes of the faculty. The teachers 
entertain all at the same time, and the big student group is divided 
among them, as far as possible on the basis of personal preference. 
Dressed for a holiday evening, this festive group will sit quietly and 
appreciatively through a long stereopticon talk or a musical program 
of strictly classical or folk character. They even clap enthusiastically 
and call for more when it is done. 

“Are you tired?” A chorus of Noes. 

“What else would you like?” “A little Beethoven, please.” Surely 
a strange group of young people for an American to behold. They 
sing remarkably well themselves. A cantata in honor of Holberg’s 
anniversary is given in eight parts, all well rendered. 

They are, however, just ordinary normal young folk, no esthetes. 
Hardly is lecture or concert over than they are off furiously into 
singing games, Sanglege or song-games as they call it. They do not 
have to wait for a pianist, but furnish their own vigorous accom- 
paniment of singing and clapping. At first we stand aside, but they 
hale us in, and we are soon playing as zestfully as the rest. The Danish 
grand march with which we close must be granted to be an improve- 
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ment on ours with its serpentine interweavings and last mad skip 
under arched arms. 

Coffee invariably ends the sport, after which a number of volun- 
teers help to clean up and wash the dishes. Others cluster about us 
to ask if we find Danish hard; how much we can understand of the 
lectures; what teachers we like best; do we read Danish books in 
America? One reads much English in Denmark; Dickens is a great 
favorite. 

Sunday morning practically everyone goes to church, though no 
compulsion is used to effect this. Sunday afternoons students gen- 
erally take a tramp somewhere, a spontaneous sort of affair quite in 
family fashion, though without father and mother in attendance. 
They pour along the country road chatting and often singing in 
unison some high school song. Skibbelund is a favorite goal, an 
open assembly spot five miles away. Here for sixty years the light 
of Danish culture kindled at Askov touched the Border and brought 
courage and hope to a Slesvig held fast under German rule. The 
numerous memorial rocks which mark it are of all sizes and shapes. 
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There is, too, a sort of simple amusement house closed in winter. In 
front is a level open space where for a brief moment the walkers may 
limber up in Sanglege. It is a pleasant sight to watch the big ring 
circling around under the gray November sky. 

The roads are muddy in places but so level for the most part, or 
mounting so gradually over the long low swells of country, that one 
can swing along at a good pace, past white gaards, mossy green roofs, 
and clusters of trees. At one place we pass through a stretch of ancient, 
woodland. Little Husmand homes, long, low and covered with thatch, 
huddle close to the ground in their faded gardens out of reach of the 
North Sea blast. Red curtains gleam at the windows where plants 
are always blooming. The farmer himself is not quite ready for 
the winter. One may see him almost any day stacking roots for feed- 
ing his cattle. On the fields behind that big gaard, yesterday, four 
teams of great Jutland horses were ploughing abreast. Many of our 
young companions have been serving their farm apprenticeship on 
just such a place, my table companion for example, he who told me 
the other day that he had been reading Moliere all the afternoon— 
“Morsomt,” which is to say, delightfully entertaining. 

Now we are back in the village which has grown up around the 
school. It has little in the way of picturesque antiquity, but the stone 
cottages are attractive even at this season with their vines and fruit 
trees trained against the walls. The windmill where Poul La Cour 
experimented with electricity is perfect in its proportions. At five 
we are all seated in the gymnasium with those of the neighborhood 
who care to come in, ready once more for a lecture, on Holberg, or 
Bjornson, or it may be Abraham Lincoln, for Abraham Lincoln is a 
favorite folk school character. 

As members of Fru Appel’s household we have certain extra privi- 
leges. Daily after dinner we of her special family, daughters, stu- 
dents, and guests, gather about her living-room table for fruit or 
coffee. We have many a pleasant if limited chat at this after-dinner 
hour, though often we are hopelessly engulfed in a stream of con- 
versational Danish of which we catch little beyond dejlig, the hardest 
used word in the Danish language, meaning fine, delightful, beautiful, 
delicious, lovely and similar designations. Minister Appel on his 
occasional week-ends at home (he was Minister of Education while 
we were in Denmark) skilfully and naturally brings us back into the 
discussion. It is beautiful to see the relationship between Minister 
and Mrs. Appel. When he speaks to the students, this powerful gray- 
haired woman sits down at the edge of the platform at his feet and 
takes down what he says. She is not alone, however, in attending his 
lectures. It is quite the custom for the wives of the faculty to go to 
hear their husband’s big Foredrag. 

Many evenings we spend an hour in the newspaper room going 
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over lectures with some of our table-mates, especially our young 
mechanic, possessed of a little English. They wish us to understand 
that the lectures here are not the same as those at the smaller schools, 
where even if the same subject matter is presented, the handling of 
it is much simpler. We must remember that the young people here 
have already been to one of the smaller high schools; some are “stu- 
dents” ready for the University, or have even attended the Uni- 
versity for a year or two. Others are teachers, some of whom have 
already been teaching in the smaller high schools. Most of them have 
come simply for the cultural satisfaction of what they will gain at 
Askov; they will go back to their previous walks in life. A few, how- 
ever, seem to be well versed in high school theory and to be sub- 
mitting themselves to this demonstration as to a course of medical 
treatment of a pleasurable variety, in the frank hope that it will help 
them to decide their future. What will it do? We study and listen 
more carefully than ever. 


Sweden’s World Industries 


By NasotH HEeEpIn 
X. Electrical Machinery 
Bo cre ital such natural resources as water power and an 


iron ore suitable for steel, plus engineering science and skilled 
labor, Sweden was practically certain to build up an electrical 
industry, just as England with its coal mines developed the steam 
engine. ‘Queen of the White Coal,” Garrett P. Serviss in a recent 
syndicated article calls the country, and just as Swedish telephones, 
cream separators, ball bearings, matches, vacuum cleaners, and 
beacons have become known all over the globe, so Swedish electrical 
motors and generators are now a commodity on the world market. 
And as in the case of Sweden’s other world products, described 
briefly in this series, the electrical industry has grown up on the basis 
of the inventions of an individual Swedish engineer, aided by the busi- 
ness abilites of an executive manager. Good raw materials and skilled 
labor alone have not been enough. The original impetus for the com- 
bination of electrical industries, now known as “Allméinna Svenska 
Elektriska Aktiebolaget,’ or “ASEA” for short, came from the 
epoch-making discoveries in the applications of electricity made by 
the noted Swedish engineer, Jonas Wenstrém. Born in 1855, the son 
of Vilhelm Wenstr6m, himself an engineer and inventor of the “Wen- 
strom Turbine,” as well as a friend of Captain John Ericsson, Jonas 
became a student of science at the University of Uppsala in 1875, 
and later at the University of Christiania. Next he traveled abroad, 
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and in 1881 launched his 
first dynamo, utilizing 
certain principles in elec- 
tricity which had not pre- 
viously been applied. Two 
years later he produced a 
magnetic ore sorter, which 
has since become widely 
adopted, and after be- 
coming chief engineer of 
an electrical company in 
Stockholm, since absorbed 
in the ASEA, he solved 
the problem of long dis- 
tance transmission of elec- 
trical power through the 
so-called “‘three-phase”’ 
system which was simul- 
taneously developed by 
other European = engi- 
ASEA, Marin Orrice, VesterAs neers. 

The complementary 
business ability has been furnished by J. S. Edstrom, General Man- 
ager of the ASEA since 1903, and known in athletic circles all over 
the world as head of the International Athletic Union and as vice 
president of the Swedish Olympic Committee. After theoretical 
training as an electrical engineer in Sweden and Switzerland, he spent 
the years 1893-1897 at various electrical works and power plants in 
the United States. 

Organized in 1883, with the modest capital of 84,000 kronor, or 
about $22,500, the company in the beginning rented workshops in 
the town of Arboga. The first annual output consisted of fifteen 
machines, the largest of which was capable of developing only 20 
horse power. Now the ASEA capitalization is about 75,000,000 
kronor, and last year 3,000,000 were distributed in dividends. Small 
motors are still manufactured by the ASEKA in large numbers for 
various industrial as well as farm purposes, but its largest water 
power generators run up to 50,000 horse power and over. In 1890 
the company moved to Vesteras. 

It is not only Swedish waterfalls that have thus been harnessed up 
to work for man through generators made in Sweden, but also water- 
falls in such distant countries as Japan and New Zealand, not to 
speak of Russia, Finland, Norway, Italy, and Canada. Cotton mills 
in India, the street cars of Stockholm and Lisbon, electrical trains in 
Norway, and threshing machines on little farms throughout Europe 
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are run by ASEA motors. Some 
of these take-entire buildings to 
house, while others may be carted 
around by a single man on a 
wheelbarrow. Factories, iron 
works, mines, shipping piers, 
and locomotives are supplied 
with special motors suited to 
their needs. 

In mileage of electrical rail- 
roads Sweden now ranks next to 
the United States, and in this 
transformation the Swedish Gen- 
eral Electric has had an import- 
ant share. For the electric loco- 
motives on the “Ore Line” of 
the Swedish State Railways in 
Lapland it furnished the motors 
over ten years ago, and, thanks 
to their success, the more recent 





electrification of the trunk line VerRTICAL TrurReE-PHASE ALTERNATOR FOR 
between Stockholm and Géote- New ZEALanp 


borg was entrusted to the same 

concern. From the electrification of these two lines across the penin- 
sula, as well as from that of a number of private lines in Sweden, 
not to mention the Oslo-Drammen section of the Norwegian State 
Railways, and a large number of trolley systems in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, and other countries, the ASEKA engineers have 
derived a wide experience. They have also been pioneers in the elec- 
trification of farms, devising special motors suited to the various spe- 
cial requirements such as threshing, milking, and so forth. 

In 1890 the shops of the ASEA were transformed from Arboga 
to Vesteras, which since that time has been the electrical center of 
Sweden. New plants have been built from time to time. Since 1900 
their area has been quadrupled. In 1916 the manufacture of trans- 
formers and large generators was transferred to Ludvika, and in 
1916-1919 the present impressive office building was erected at Ves- 
teras. Subsidiary plants, such as steel mills and insulation factories, 
have also been acquired, and subsidiary companies have been organ- 
ized in Poland, Norway, and England. The Swedish General Elec- 
tric also owns the Ljungstrém Turbine Works at Trollhattan, which 
in recent years has delivered power plants to Belgium, Italy and other 
foreign countries. 





The 1927 Panel of 
Industrial Fellowships 


of 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


With the co-operation of some of America’s first business and 
industrial companies, there are to be brought to the United States 
thirty or more young men for a practical study of industrial re- 
search and business methods during a period of from one to two 
vears each. These student-workers will be given stipends of ap- 
proximately $1,500 each by the firms employing them. The Fellow- 
ships are offered through the Foundation by the following firms: 


For Danish Students, selected by Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab 
and the Danske Komite: 


Central Union Trust Company National City Bank 
Fish Canning Industry of California Brown Brothers & Company 


International Harvester Company Armour & Company 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corporatio News Print Service Bureau 


For Norwegian Students, selected by Norge Amerika Fondet: 


New York & New Jersey Vehicular National City Bank 
Tunnel Commissions Armour & Company 
International Harvester Company Packard Motor Car Company~ 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company News Print Service Bureau 
U. S. Forest Service S KF Research Laboratory 
Westinghouse International Electric Company 


For Swedish Students, selected by Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen: 


Armour & Company National City Bank 
Commonwealth Edison Company J. P. Morgan & Company 
Marshall Field & Company Guaranty Trust Company 
International Harvester Company First National Bank of Boston 
Thomas A. Edison Laboratories Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
Niagara Falls Power Company Montgomery Ward & Company 
Bogalusa Paper Company Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


Deere & Company 
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Outside the Universities 
Industrial Fellows and American Industry 
By JAMES CREESE 


UR VISITORS from abroad look upon our industries as no 
less marvelous than the power of Niagara or the bare and 
eternal beauty of the Grand Canyon; America seems to them 

nowhere more perfectly expressed than in the deep canyons of lower 
New York and in the rapid flow of motor cars from the assembling 
belts of the factories. There have been constructed here industrial 
and commercial organizations which for their size and even more for 
their efficiency are amazing to the rest of the world. In this depart- 
ment of human knowledge, the industrial, the Americans to-day seem 
to be preeminent. It may be that in her organization of industry is 
to be found modern America’s most significant gift to civilization; and 
it is hardly to be denied that, as drudgery is removed from labor, we 
acquire the leisure and the means so precious for philosophy, humani- 
tarian studies, and the arts. 

The study of industrial methods and business organization is at- 
tracting to America young men of other nations. It has been an- 
nounced in the press here and in the Scandinavian countries that a 
group of thirty or more such students are to come here now under 
the direction of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. This pro- 
gram represents a new idea in international education, an idea which 
has proved itself practical in the eyes of those most practical of men, 
the directors of great business enterprises who are the captains of 
American industry. To say of any idea that the firm of J. P. Morgan, 
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the National City Bank, Armour and Co., the Packard Motor Car 

Co., the Westinghouse Electric Co., and Thomas A. Edison unite in 

supporting it, is sufficient endorsement, enough boasting for that idea. 

It may be doubted if any other educational idea in America has en- 

joyed the aid of all these, and other, major industrial houses; and, so 

far as I know, these firms have never before signed together an invita- 
tion to students of foreign 
nations to come here to 
see what America is do- 
ing. “We do not consider 
this charity,” said an 
executive of one of the 
first banking houses of 
America. “It is good 
business. We shall get 
a fair return on our 
money.” 

It is no longer neces- 
sary to impress on Ameri- 
can business men that the 
education of young men 
and women is a good 
form of investment, bet- 
ter even than the equip- 
ment bonds of railways 
and the scientific refresh- 
ment of soil. It is no un- 
usual thing for a man 
who has won success to in- 
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the universities and 

educational institutions of the country. Such a man was the Brook- 

lyn manufacturer Niels Poulson, whose gift has made possible, as it 

at first supported, the exchange of students between America and 

his native land, Denmark, with her neighborlands of the North. 

In the course of fifteen years, five hundred students, university men 
and women, have gone back and forth between the countries. 

As these students came and went, it was discovered that a great 
number of them, and many more outside of their number, were seek- 
ing to know something not completely nor best taught within the 
curricula of the universities of America. Some must always study 
history here, some the theories of economics, some silviculture, some 
literature, some architecture, some music—and for them are academic 
halls. But some, too, would study that branch of endeavor in which 
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America has made itself preeminent— 
industry, its research, its technic, its ad- 
ministration, its finance. And so were 
begun the Industrial Fellowships. 

On a foggy day in November, 1924, 
I went with Mr. A. R. Nordvall, war- 
time ‘Trade Commissioner from 
Sweden, down one of the narrow, pen- 
lined lanes of the Stock Yards of Chi- 
cago where men on horses hoof-deep in 
the mud whirled past us into crowded 
cattle pens. The place reeked, not un- 
pleasantly, of cattle. The odor of beef- 
on-the-hoof was carried into the ad- 
ministrative offices, even into the high- 
ceilinged, paneled office of the president 
of the company. ‘There behind his desk 
stood an unusually tall, squarely built, 
grey-haired man, Mr. Edson White. 
We were there no longer than it took 
us to explain our mission: we wished to 
bring to America a group of carefully selected young men from the 
Scandinavian countries to study American industry by the laboratory 
method, not in lecture rooms but in the yards and factories as student- 
workers. We asked Mr. White to take one for a year or two years 
and to provide him with an allowance of $1500 a year. “I'll take 
three,” he said. 


A few days later the same proposal was made by Mr. Nordvall 
and Mr. Hamilton Holt, then President of the Foundation, to that 
shrewd, practical man whom we mistakenly call a “wizard,” Thomas 
A. Edison. He also would take an Industrial Fellow, a physicist 
for his laboratories “if Arrhenius would pick him.” Our list grew, 
and when Mr. Nordvall returned to Sweden, he was able to offer to 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen at least a dozen of these appointments, 
Industrial Fellowships with stipends of $1500 each. The men were 
appointed and came to America. They are here now, in New York, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 

Now it was our task to match this good work with appointments 
for Denmark and Norway; for the Foundation must always work 
equally, with impartial hand. Our office staff, unaided by any emissary 
from abroad, continued the campaign, a slow correspondence, a 
quicker succession of interviews, until twenty more Fellowships were 
enrolled, ten for Danish and ten for Norwegian students. Thirty or 
more in all at stipends of about $1500 each! A new student budget 
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totalling $45,000 annually! We offer this accomplishment to Niels 
Poulson as part of the dividend on his original investment of $25,000 
a year; this and the satisfaction that the first industrial concerns of 
America are now engaged with us in the work of international edu- 
cation which he began. 

What will these young men learn about America? There are thirty 


of them now here or coming in 1927. What will they see? What take 
home with them after a year? 


Banking and Industrial Finance 


The House of Morgan stands at the corner of Wall and Broad 
Streets; a block away, at 55 Wall Street, is the National City Bank, 
and at No. 59 Brown Brothers and Company; the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the Central Union Trust Company are near neighbors 
to Wall Street on Broadway. Here within an area that may have com- 
prised a single Dutch farm in old Manhattan are concentrated the 
greatest financial institutions of the Western hemisphere, possibly 
of the world. In addition to these, two other American banks in 
strategic positions are receiving the Scandinavian Fellows; the First 
National Bank of Boston and the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
of Chicago, each of whom have resources that total approximately 
five hundred million dollars. The First National Bank of Boston 
with branches in Buenos Aires and Havana serves both the Americas; 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company holds a commanding posi- 
tion in the Mississippi basin and the Great Lakes area. 

From Australia to Spitsbergen there arises no large problem of 
finance, whether of industry or government, with which these banking 
houses are not concerned. Moving from department to department in 
one of these banks, our student acquires a familiarity with international 
trade and finance which can be had in no other way. When his studies 
here are over he takes back to his home bank an understanding of the 
interior organization of American finance which will be useful not 
only to him but to the relations of finance between the two countries. 
He will leave behind him answers to many questions about the 
economic affairs of his own land, some such reminder of his visit as 
Scandinavian Banking Laws, a publication of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press to which two of our Fellows have contributed. 


Manufacturers 


Foreign observers of American life are apt to agree with the com- 
ment of Sweden’s Crown Prince: “You are an energetic people who 
are teaching the rest of the world that time saved is money earned. 
Your faculty for forging ahead when once you have made up your 
mind we might well emulate. Your signally practical mind has made 
you the most efficient organizers of the world. The high standard of 
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your scientific and practical research warrants close study. Thus the 
young people whom we send over here have invaluable means to 
broaden their views and increase their knowledge.” Some have even 
said, as has Arnold Bennett, that “the brains and the imagination of 
America shine superlatively in the conception and ordering of its 
vast organizations . . . . the proudest material achievements, and 
essentially the most poetical achievements, of the United States.” 


America will perhaps hear with surprise that her industries are poetic. 
Those who travel to -— 


Thebes find pictured on 
the walls of tombs the 
very tool with which our 
great-grandfathers _ har- 
vested their crops, the 
sickle that developed so 
slowly through centuries 
into the scythe and the 
cradle. It is less than a 
hundred years since Cy- 
rus McCormick hitched # | js 
four horses to his machine #a" POTS ND LO - 
and drove the first reaper 
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into a field of standing grain. In 1859 there were already 50,000 of 
these machines in the United States doing the work of 350,000 men, 
saving $4,000,000 in wages, and cramming the barns with 50,000,000 
bushels of grain; a dramatic revolution of industry in one lifetime. 
To nations where the agricultural industries are so important 
as in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, it is not an insignificant item 
that the International Harvester Co., founded by Mr. McCor- 
mick, and Deere and Co., of Moline, Ill., manufacturing farm im- 
plements for the agricultural districts of the world, should consent 
to instruct their young men. However specialized their products may 
be, both these and other manufacturers offer the industrial student 
an object lesson in factory management and merchandising on a vast 
scale. 

Add to these for an unexcelled ability in manufacturing, the 
Packard Motor Car Co. for the automobile industry; the SKF 
Laboratories (in charge of one of our former Fellows from Norway) ; 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., and the Consolidated Machine 
Tool Corporation, for the tool industry; and the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Co., of Philadelphia, for the manufacture of type-setting and 
type-casting machinery. 


Public Utilities and Electrical Engineering 

In the United States Patent Office there are said to be no less than 
fourteen hundred patents or patent applications bearing the name of 
Thomas A. Edison; telegraphic appliances, telephone instruments, 
the phonograph, motion pictures, the incandescent lamp and light 
system. Mr. Edison asked that Professor Arrhenius choose the In- 
dustrial Fellow to work in his laboratories; but he himself is no less 
experienced in picking men than in devising new electrical and 
mechanical appliances. It was he who brought into the electrical in- 
dustry Mr. Samuel Insull, once Edison’s private secretary, now presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago. This com- 
pany, into which many smaller power concerns were merged in 1907, 
has assets to-day of approximately $250,000,000 and has the greatest 
maximum demand of any single electricity supply system in the 
world. With it the Foundation expects to place each year one of its 
Industrial Fellows. 

Mr. Edison is certainly one of the Seven Wonders of America; 
Niagara Falls is another. Six million horse power stampede over a 
precipice of 165 feet.. Because of the harness which the falls now 
wear two million people between Erie, Pennsylvania, and Syracuse, 
N. Y., are supplied with electric light and power by the Niagara 
Falls Power Company. The development of this power and its trans- 
mission present engineering problems of interest to the whole world; 
and not least to the lands of white coal in the north of Europe, the 
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best of whose younger engineers will be attracted by the Industrial 
Fellowship offered at Niagara. 

The industrial corporations of America are using their plants as 
educational institutions for their future engineers. The Westing- 
house Electric Company at Pittsburgh, for example, has a Graduate 
Students’ Course for which a limited number of young men are 
selected each year. Progressing from department to department, 
they acquire a complete knowledge of the functions of the plant. It 
is a distinguished opportunity for work and study that the Foundation 
offers to its Westinghouse Fellow. 


Forest Products 


None of the natural resources of the American continent have been 
submitted to a more severe strain by utilization and by catastrophe 
than the forests. No department of the American government renders 
greater service to the prosperity of the future than the Forest Service. 
Its permanent personnel in research, reconnaissance, and protective 
work is, of course, controlled by civil service regulations; but the Chief 
of the Service has agreed to give temporary employment to an In- 
dustrial Fellow of the Foundation. Perhaps he is moved to make this 
unusual concession by the fact that the science of forestry is nowhere 
more highly developed than in the Scandinavian countries. 
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Proper forest preservation calls for the use, not the neglect, of 
forest products. ‘The Bogalusa Paper Co., to which we send one of 
our Industrial Fellows, has a pulp production of 350 tons a day, all 
from what was formerly sawmill and woods waste. The most vigorous 
of competitors have these engineering and scientific problems in com- 
mon and are brought together for their solution. The News Print 
Service Bureau, which will place two of our Fellows with member 
firms, has within its membership manufacturers in Mexico, the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland. 


Merchandising 

Some of America’s best genius for organization is shown in the 
merchandising of clothing, household equipment, and all the thousand 
and one things that are displayed in our department stores. Eminent 
among these stores is that of Marshall Field and Co., of Chicago, a 
retail house of thirteen stories occupying an entire city block, a men’s 
department filling six floors of a near-by building, a wholesale busi- 
ness serving forty thousand other dealers through the country, with 
textile mills in Virginia and North Carolina, clothing and lace fac- 
tories in the west, carpet mills in the east, and other producing plants 
scattered through the country. Here the student of merchandising 
comes into direct contact with the commerce in the things of daily 
need in the American household. 

Chicago also is the centre of the “mail order” business. Mont- 
gomery Ward and Co., in the twelve months ending October 1, 1926, 
sold $199,674,950 worth of goods to patrons who make their choice 
from a catalogue at home and not from a counter in a store. The 
paper-salesman of the mail-order house takes a persuasive message to 
the farmer’s wife a thousand miles from her store. 


Food Products 


The farmer and _ his 
wife are, historically at 
least, the first citizens of 
the land. After Wash- 
ington had retired from 
the Presidency to Mount 
Vernon, it was rumored 
that a mineral wealth of 
silver had been found in 
Virginia, and this con- 
servative country gentle- 
man remarked, “I hope 
this country will never 
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Meat Pacxine in Cuicaco possess riches greater 
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than may be turned up by the plough.” A devout agricultural wish! 

It is a common complaint that the agricultural industry, still the 
most valuable of all industries, is not sufficiently organized for co- 
operation and coordination. One division of it, the meat-packing in- 
dustry, has utilized scientific research and the machinery of commerce 
to bring the farmer’s products to every door. Refrigeration in packing 
and rapid transportation by rail have eliminated those seasons when 
thousands of cattle in the Texas country had little value beyond 
that for hide and tallow; and by a paradox of science, the packer 
to-day uses just such by-products so efficiently that he may sell meat 
for less than the cost of the animal giving it. When the meat has 
been sold, there are still shoes from the hide and clothes from the wool, 
glue from the sinews, buttons, brushes, combs, soap, upholstery, 
violin-strings, and nitro-glycerine for high explosives. To study a 
plant like that of Armour and Company is to study the entire 
agricultural industry of the country, not only the sciences related to 
animal food. Humani nihil alienwm est! 

* * * 

When we survey, even so casually as in these pages, the industrial 
resoures and the commercial equipment of the American nation, we 
can not fail to be impressed by the spirit that animates it, a human 
power greater than all its dynamos, greater even than the natural 
energies that lie in its mines, its oil, and its streams. There is a will 
to work in the country, an eagerness for betterment. It is an ideal 
element that links industry to education, the material to the humane 
arts. 
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A Symposium on International Scholarship 


I— Diplomacy 


By ExisaBetu Scorr 


From Wellesley College, where she received her B. A. in 1919, Miss Scott went 


to the Sorbonne for a season. 


Her Master’s degree she received from Radcliffe 


College of Harvard University in 1924 just before she went to Uppsala University 
as a Fellow of the Foundation for the study of Swedish language and literature. 
She is now at New York University where she was awarded the Penfield Scholar- 
ship for advanced study of diplomacy and international affairs, the only woman 


to have received this honor. 


S THE AMERICAN foreign 
A service is demanding more train- 

ing and ability in its candidates, 
there is much discussion as to what con- 
stitutes the best training. Is it a straight 
law course, such as is required for en- 
trance into the Scandinavian foreign of- 
fices; or it is special work in history and 
languages, with some international law? 
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In either case, a year of work abroad 
may well be added, and it is my conten- 
tion that any one of the Scandinavian 
countries offers unusual training in this 
field. 

Foreign service candidates usually 
study French, German, or Spanish, but 
comparatively few fit themselves for 
work in a special field by acquiring one 
of the less universal languages. I found 
that the Swedish I learned in one year 
made it possible for me to meet people 
in their own language in all the Scandi- 
navian countries, in Finland, and in the 
Baltic countries where there are consid- 
erable Swedish minorities. There is no 
other language used or understood by so 
large a portion of northern Europe as 
Swedish. 

Another remarkable thing about 
Sweden for the language student is the 
Russian classes in the Swedish universi- 
ties. Here groups of students study 
Russian—actually learn to speak and to 
write it—with excellent Russian and 
Swedish teachers, and under a Swedish 
professor who is the author of one of the 
best Russian grammars. How much 
these fearless language students of little 
countries could teach classes of English- 
speaking students, who, appalled by the 
fifteen conjugations of Russian verbs, 
are content to read Chekov in transla- 
tion and to discuss Russian literature cul- 
turally! 
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No woman student in any branch of 
the social sciences should miss contact 
with the liberal women’s groups in these 
countries. Here women lawyers, doc- 
tors, teachers, and scientists are united 
in furthering political and social ques- 
tions. They are feminists, but not to the 
exclusion of being citizens—feminists, 
who face their problems with a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the problems 
of the community as a whole. The group 
of radical women in Sweden (radical in 
the sense, not of bolshevik, but of most 
progressive) publishes a weekly which 
discusses national and world as well as 
feminist politics. This same group has 
organized the ‘Medborgare Skolan” 
(School for Citizens) in southern 
Sweden, under the direction of one of 
Sweden’s best trained women historical 
scholars. In this school journalists, 
teachers, hair-dressers, girls from every 
trade and from homes of all classes are 
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Ii— A National Literature 


By Puiurs Dean CarLeton 


Mr. Carleton has spent two winters in Norway, one as a lumber-jack just after 
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admitted to courses in history, economics, 
geography, and government, which will 
train them for the intelligent citizenship 
in which the Scandinavian countries are 
already leading. Even for the woman 
working in other academic subjects there 
must be great inspiration in a country 
where women take such an active part in 
its intellectual and social development. 
The study of language or history in 
itself, aside from the training it gives 
for foreign service or practical govern- 
ment work, offers a wide field little ex- 
plored by American students. There is 
a demand for more students in Scandi- 
navian literature—as teachers, as critics, 
or translators. 





For the historian there is 
great value in study in a particular for- 
eign country, and especially so when, as 
in the case of northern Europe, the field 
has been most fully treated by native his- 
torians, in works generally not available 
in translation. 


he had finished his undergraduate years at Brown University in 1920, and the 


other as a Fellow of the Foundation of 1925-1926. 


In the interim he was a 


graduate student and instructor in English in Brown University and later a member 


of the English Faculty of the Oregon State Agricultural College. 


As a Fellow he 


not only undertook the study of Old Norse but also as a test of his command of 
modern Norwegian essayed a translation of Willa Cather’s “O Pioneers.” 


RETTIR’S SAGA, read when I 
(SG was a boy, first turned my 

thoughts to Norway—and kept 
them there. It seemed somehow inevita- 
ble that at the first opportunity I should 
make the voyage. So in 1920 I landed, 
an almost penniless emigrant, and found 
a consistent and kindly hospitality from 
the moment that my feet touched the 
dock. Mr. Berg and Rev. Ludvig John- 
sen of Oslo, casual acquaintances of 
shipboard, countenanced my wild scheme, 
and sent me to a farm in Solér. Mr. 
Loéfsgaard and Mr. Gunderson there gave 





me work through the winter. I straight- 
ened timber on the river ice, drove hay- 
bales to a way-station on the road to 
Sweden, and shivered in the early morn- 
ing when the moon hung icy in the sky, 
and the lake below me whooped and 
groaned in the zero weather. And there 
I learned a feeble Norse that gradually 
strengthened as I roamed. 

Trondhjem I knew and loved. There 
I saw Peer Gynt; and half the second 
gallery explained things to me between 
the acts. I worked on a little farm in 
Tréndelagen in the long May days, 
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played soccer, and helped the fishermen 
draw the silver-gleaming salmon from 
the gray river. 

I wandered down past Snehetta, over 
Dovrefjell and the vidder into Gud- 
brandsdalen, and one dusty day footed 
into Lillehammer on her great slope 
above the river. There I spent a month 
as timber floater, a gay, wet month on 
the shifting logs. I danced the Rhein- 
lender, and we rowed on the river in the 
dusk singing hoarsely to an accordion. 

I climbed amongst the black pinnacles 
of Jotunheimen, slipped down the Sogne- 
fjord in a little freight steamer with a 
roaring donkey engine over my bunk, and 
set sail from red-roofed Bergen. As the 
boat pulled out, I leaned back over the 
rail, half-choking, and a gray-haired man 
plucked me by the sleeve and said, “It'll 
not be so hard, lad; America’s a fine 
land.” 

That was my first year in Norway— 
unforgettable and intimate. 


ee «& ¢ 


Now the time shifts to 1925, and the 
pronoun becomes plural. My wife and I 
set out for Norway under the benign 
egis of the Foundation. It was a strange 
and formal Norway that we met—at first 
bewilderingly unlike the Norway that I 
had known. Life became a procession of 
dark rooms which we looked at forebod- 
ingly. It was Mr. Kopperud of the 
Foundation who finally settled the hous- 
ing problem for us after three days’ furi- 
ous whirling of the telephone dial. We 
found ourselves in a great sunny room 
with the National Theater under our 
windows. 

We soon fell under the spell of the 
gray, magical city and learned to walk 
the heights evenings or wander down the 
long water-front, shelling the pink, 
boiled shrimps and eating them like pea- 
nuts. 

During the long winter I sat under 
Professor Magnus Olsen as he painted 
his great background for the Eddas; un- 
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der Professor Nordahl as he told us of 
the blossoming of the new Iceland; and 
under Professor Liestél as he conjured 
with the magic of folk-lore. But when I 
tried to follow the new literature, I was 
bewildered—so many names, so many 
books, and yet so little apparent coher- 
ence amongst them—and little that was 
really new. Kinck I found: the wild 
lyrics of Flaggermus Vinger; Olav Duun 
and his rolling prose; Sigrid Undset with 
her knack of story telling. 


But it was a red-letter day for me 
when I found Norsk National Kunst and 
later met the author, Mr. Jérgen Buk- 


dahl. In his book I found all the scat- 
tered threads bound with one idea—lit- 
erature as an expression of national con- 
sciousness—and it was through him that 
I was personally introduced to the Norse 
Renaissance, whose essence to my mind 
is embodied in the Landsmaal movement. 


And it is this new movement in litera- 
ture that is to me the most important 
thing in Norway. The Irish Renaissance 
hardly began as a movement of the peo- 












ple; rather it was formed under leaders 
very far separated from the life and in- 
spirations of the great body of the people 
themselves. But in Norway the new 
century has seen something wholly new 
—a truly democratic literature rising 
from the people. Held together by a 
splendid tradition, they had something 
definite to say as soon as a way was 
opened to them—a new life philosophy, 
a fresh, keen sense of values. Poets with- 
out training, without the support of a 
“cult,” have hammered out their own 
verse forms and created a really new 
poetry. Plays written without knowl- 
edge of dramatic technique have been 
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proved on the stage. Novels, vigorous 
and firm, have escaped the deadly tedium 
of photo-realism because they were writ- 
ten from the inside out, as if a Peer Gynt 
had himself set pen to paper. 

Already the new movement has some- 
thing splendid to offer to the world, an 
heroic literature of the present in con- 
stant touch with reality. 


+ + 


And so, my second year has ended, as 
adventurous for me as the first but ad- 
venturous among books instead of moun- 
tains. I am grateful to the Foundation 
for the new horizons opened. 


II] — Theoretical Chemistry 
By Crcit V. Kine 


A graduate of the University of Indiana, Mr. King received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Columbia University in 1924. He then went to Denmark as 
our Fellow, working in the chemical laboratories of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Copenhagen with Professor J. N. Bronsted, whose name is associated with his in 
reports published in such scientific journals as that of the American Chemical 
Society. He is now an instructor in the Department of Chemistry of Columbia 


University. 


N AMERICAN who wishes to 
A study advanced theoretical chem- 

istry, physical, organic, or in- 
organic, can well plan a year’s study 
in Copenhagen. Copenhagen is Den- 
mark’s scientific center, and indeed one 
of the leading scientific centers of the 
world. Denmark has produced, in times 
past, a number of minds able to pene- 
trate deeply into the difficult realms of 
scientific philosophy; and the present 
generation has not failed in the perpet- 
uation of that tradition. Furthermore, 
foreign scholars have been attracted, 
until now one can find few places where 
there are, within so few square miles, so 
many workers whose chief interest lies 
in the development of science. 

There are in Copenhagen a dozen or 
more of the world’s ablest chemists, car- 
rying out and directing research and 
study. There are a number of academic 
and research institutions where chemi- 





cal research is in progress; the Univer- 
sity itself, Den Polytekniske Lorean- 
stalt (Royal Polytechnic Institute), Den 
Kongelige Veteriner-og Landbohdéjskole 
(Veterinary and Agricultural Institute), 
the Carlsberg Laboratory, to say nothing 
of Bohr’s Institut for Teoretisk Fysik 
(for, after all, theoretical chemistry and 
theoretical physics have much in com- 
mon in these days; then too, it is in this 
institute that Hevesy and his co-workers 
have done so much of their work on the 
new element hafnium). And to the 
chemical world, such names as those of 
the organic chemist, Biilmann; the phy- 
sical chemists, Bronsted and Bjerrum; 
the bio-chemist, Sérensen; the physicist, 
Bohr—to mention only a few of the more 
renowned scientists at these institutions 
—mean progress and advancement of the 
science, skill in experimental work, and 
cleverness in theoretical reasoning as 
well. 
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My own year in Copenhagen was 
spent mostly in experimental research in 
the Polytechnic Institute’s physico-chem- 


ical laboratory, working, alone with 


three other American and several Danish 
students, under the direction of Profes- 
sor J. N. Brénsted, whose wide recog- 
nition in chemistry has been brought 


Ceci. V. Kine 


about by his extensive and capable re- 
searches in chemical thermodynamics and 
solution theory. Though the student of 
experimental chemistry must spend many 
hours in the laboratory, nevertheless 
there is always time to visit other lab- 
oratories and see what is being done 
there. Danish scientists, one finds, are 
always most courteous to their visitors 
and eager to make them feel that when 
they leave they have learned something 
worth while—just as they are pleased 
to share any facilities they have in the 
way of laboratory space and equipment. 


One must note that some of the lab- 
oratories are more or less hampered by 
lack of funds—as has generally been 
the case in Europe since the war. But 
it is surprising how well this is made 
up for by careful and efficient planning 
and direction of research. The testing 
of the general principles of chemistry 
has rarely been made impossible by lack 
of expensive and elaborate equipment, 
though, of course, for some specific pur- 
poses this may be indispensable. It 
means a great deal that the Danish lab- 
oratories can be well equipped with the 
usual facilities, that they can get good 
service such as glass-blowing, shop-work, 
washing, etc., perhaps more easily and cer- 
tainly much more cheaply and expedi- 
tiously done than comparatively well-fi- 
nanced American laboratories. Lack of 
funds always makes it difficult to maintain 
adequate libraries; but the chemistry stu- 
dent can find almost everything he needs 
some place in Copenhagen. One must note 
the excellent spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the different institutions in the 
use of the libraries, as in all other phases 
of their work. 

The American student who goes there 
to study need not fear language difficul- 
ties. Danish chemists do not, as a rule, 
give organized series of advanced lec- 
tures, as we have in our graduate and 
“super-graduate”’ university courses. The 
student should read for himself, they 
say. There are, however, a number of 
special lectures given, by leaders in their 
own fields, often in English and Ger- 
man, under the auspices of the Danish 
chemical and physical societies. Chemistry 
has, one might almost say, its own lan- 
guage. Besides, most of the Danish 
chemists—as, of course, most other edu- 
cated Danes—just as if they had in- 
tended all along to teach chemistry to the 
world, have learned to read, write, and 
speak English, German, and French, 
and no one knows other 
languages ! 


how many 
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IV — Biological Chemistry 


By J. Artincton ANDERSON 


Mr. Anderson’s appointment as a Fellow to Sweden for 1922-1924 was later 


~/ 


endorsed by the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
granted him a stipend so that he might continue the bacteriological research on 


which he was engaged with Professors von Euler and Barthel. 


It was not until 


September, 1925, that he returned to America to be appointed research assistant 
in the University of Wisconsin, his alma mater, and to complete his work for the 


degree of Doctor of Philosophy which was conferred upon him last June. 


He is 


now instructor in bacteriology in Rutgers University. 


NE usually associates the idea 
of scientific study in Sweden 
with some phase of engineering 
Less often we recall such 
names as Arrhenius, Hammarsten, Sved- 
berg, and Mérner and bring to mind the 
great contributions which this small na- 
tion has given to chemistry since the 
days of Scheele and Berzelius. But 
when the writer was questioned as to 
the objects of his research and replied 
that he was interested in the chemistry 
of living things, particularly the changes 
brought about by those exceedingly small 
organisms called bacteria, the listener’s 
first remark was a long drawn, “Jasda,” 
followed by the query: “But why did 
you come to Sweden?” It is the pur- 
pose of this brief paper to bring to the 
notice of the reader some Swedish in- 
stitutions and scientists who are contrib- 
uting to our knowledge of. different 
phases of plant and animal chemistry. 
In and about Stockholm are several 


or physics. 


institutions which are conducting note- 
worthy work. At the University of 
Stockholm Professor Hans von Euler 
has developed an important center of 
research in enzyme chemistry. On this 
subject Professor von Euler is one of 
the outstanding authorities. He and his 
assistants are contributing much to our 
knowledge concerning those unknown 
substances which cause the important 
chemical changes in plants and animals, 
and by means of which invisible forms, 
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such as yeasts and bacteria, manifest 
their presence. 

Just outside of Stockholm, in what is 
often called the City of Science, are sev- 
eral institutions of particular interest to 
biologists. These are the Royal Veter- 
inary College, the Forestry Institute, 
and the Central Swedish Agricultural 
Experiment Station. One might also 
mention the large Natural History Mu- 
seum, the Nobel Institute for Physical 
Chemistry, and the Royal Scientific 
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Academy with its good library, which 
are nearby. The Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege is housed entirely in new buildings 
which are splendidly equipped. The 
State Veterinary Bacteriology Depart- 
ment and serum plant occupy buildings 
which constitute a part of the college. 
With its strong faculty and good equip- 
ment this institution affords splendid 
opportunities for the study of certain 
phases of animal chemistry and serology. 

The Forestry Institute and the For- 
estry Experiment Station also occupy 
very spacious, new, and well-equipped 
buildings. Considering both faculty and 
facilities, this is said to be one of the 
outstanding forestry institutions in the 
world. Students of soils and plant nu- 
trition find much of value in work which 
has been done here, particularly by 
Professors Hasselman and Lagerberg, 
and Docent Melin. 


The Central Swedish Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station is entirely a research 


institution. While it does not boast 
splendid new buildings such as are oc- 
cupied by the aforementioned institu- 
tions, work of equally fine character is 
being produced. The Department of 
Chemistry, of which Professor Odén is 
now in charge, is occupied largely with 
chemical and physico-chemical studies 
on soils. By the use of ingenius appa- 
ratus Professor Odén has obtained in- 
teresting results in his studies on soil 
colloids. It is hoped these experiments 
will be continued. In the Department 
of Bacteriology Professor Chr. Barthel 
and his assistants have occupied them- 
selves largely during the past few years 
with studies on the fermentation of pure 
and natural cellulose compounds in the 
soil. They have developed methods for 
the quantitative determinations of these 
compounds, the use of which has con- 
tributed important information to our 
knowledge of biochemical processes per- 
formed by soil organisms. It should also 
be mentioned that this department is 
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doing good work in the field of dairy 
chemistry. The newly appointed Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Dr. Lundegard, has 
been much interested in the cycle of 
carbon in nature, on which subject he 
has recently published a monograph. It 
is to be expected that the studies of soil 
reactions conducted by Dr. Olof Arrhe- 
nius, who recently accepted a position 
with the Dutch Government in Java, will 
be continued. Attention should also be 
called to the fertilizer experiments con- 
ducted by Professor von Feilitzen of the 
Department of Soils. 


The biochemical departments of the 
University of Uppsala, in Uppsala, and 
the Charles Institute (Karolinska Insti- 
tutet) in Stockholm, afford fine oppor- 
tunity for the study of physiological 
chemistry. Professor Carl Mérner work- 
ing in the former institution, has done 
splendid work on the constitution and 
properties of the proteins. In this con- 
nection it should be mentioned that the 
brilliant work of Professor Svedberg in 
colloidal chemistry has an important 
bearing on biological chemistry because 
of the colloidal nature of protoplasm. At 
the Charles Institute the chemical work 
has developed more closely along medi- 
cal lines. While important biological 
work is being conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Lund, the writer is acquainted 
only with the enzyme studies of Pro- 
fessor Thunberg and the splendid work 
of Professor Nilsson-Ehle in 
breeding. 

A lack of knowledge of Swedish need 
not prevent one from enjoying the bene- 
fits and pleasure of foreign study. Most 
of the scientists mentioned in this article, 
for example, speak English well; those 
who do not speak English, speak Ger- 
man or French. Much more might be 
mentioned: the opportunities to pick up 
history; the natural beauty of the coun- 
try; and above all, the honesty and kind 
hospitality of the people. But these are 
to be experienced—not described. 


plant 
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V— History 


By Henry ComMaGer 


Mr. Commager is a graduate of the University of Chicago where he began also 
his graduate study of history, receiving the degree of Master of Arts, with honors, 


in 1924. 


research to the career of Struensee and the reforms introduced by him. 
mager is now an instructor in history in New York University. 


ANISH historians have taken the 
D classic injunction, ““Know Thy- 

self,” well to heart. Johannes V. 
Jensen would have it that the Danish 
character is incarnated in the melan- 
choly figure of Hamlet, but it is not a 
Hamlet-like introspection that has mo- 
tivated Danish historians. Rather it is 
a sturdy conviction that the history of 
their own country is worth knowing ex- 
haustively; that, after all, there is no 
history quite so interesting as their own. 
And so they have taken the first part of 
that pious injunction— 

At lere sig selv og sin Gud at kende 
very seriously. 

The result has been, obviously, two- 
fold: an intensive cultivation of the 
sources and resources of Danish history, 
and a remarkable indifference to gen- 
eral European or world history. No na- 
tion has devoted itself more zealously 
to the contemplation of itself; no group 
of historians has more adequately or ex- 
haustively covered a limited field of 
history than the Danish. An examina- 
tion of the material in Erichsen and Kra- 
rup’s monumental Danish Historical Bib- 
liography fills the neophyte American 
with awe. 

On the other hand, Danish historians 
have strangely neglected their unsur- 
passed opportunities for chronicling the 
history of European politics and interna- 
tional affairs. From the vantage point 
of a neutral nation, outside the main cur- 
rent of European politics, and somewhat 
removed from the national prejudices so 
fatal to the historian, Danish historians 
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should have become the historians of 
Europe. 

These brief considerations indicate 
somewhat the prospects of the American 
historical student in Denmark. Despite 
the splendid resources of the Royal Li- 
brary at Copenhagen for seventeenth and 
eighteenth century European history, the 
student of general European history or 
diplomacy can do better at some other of 
the great centers of historical research— 
London, Vienna, Berlin. Nor will the 
American student find a ready subject 
in the domain of Danish-American rela- 
tions. The diplomatic and political rela- 
tions of Denmark and the United States 
have been, like the annals of the poor, 
short and simple. 

There is, however, a very real need for 
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a thorough study of the sources and 
causes of Danish immigration to the 
United States. The bold student who 
sets himself to filling this need would 
have to be well-equipped with a knowl- 
edge of the Danish language, with a 
background of economics and sociology, 
and with inexhaustible patience. Mate- 
rial for such a study could not be gath- 
ered in Copenhagen; the student would 
have to tour the entire country, examine 
provincial archives, town and church rec- 
ords, and by personal contact as. well as 
from musty documents gather his data. 

In Danish history there are three 
fields of study which I believe an Amer- 
ican student might find profitable. The 
story of land-reform movement in Den- 
mark is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the agricultural history of 
Europe. That the burdens of the old 
feudal régime were done away with in 
Denmark by a of evolution 
rather than of revolution, is in itself sug- 
gestive. The development of Danish 
agriculture from one of the worst sys- 
tems of eighteenth-century Europe, to 
the best system of twentieth-century 
Europe demands celebration in English. 
The Danes themselves have lavished on 
their agricultural history and the story 
of land-reform a wealth of investigation 
and of literature, and there is no lack of 
material for a properly equipped Amer- 
ican student. The equipment would be 
a thorough knowledge of Danish, and a 
background of economic theory and his- 
tory, and of European agricultural his- 
tory. To such a student there is no more 
profitable field of investigation in mod- 
ern Europe than that of land-reform in 
Denmark. 

A second field of study for the Amer- 
ican student is to be found in the evolu- 
tion of democratic and constitutional in- 
stitutions in modern Denmark. 


process 


Again, 
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the evolution rather than revolution, in 
Denmark, from absolute monarchy to 
constitutional monarchy and democracy 
within a century, is very striking. It is 
particularly interesting to note how the 
European Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 
had their echoes in Denmark. There is a 
very real need for a brief study of the 
development of the Danish constitution 
and of Danish democracy in the nine- 
teenth century. 

A third field of investigation is a 
rather more erudite one, but one no less 
worthy, and one which should have an 
instantaneous appeal to the professional 
historian. There is no adequate history 
in any language of Danish or Scandi- 
navian historiography. Historians every- 
where are taking stock of themselves and 
of their past, and a history of Scandi- 
navian historiography would be highly 
welcomed by the profession. Historiog- 
raphy is significant not alone for its ac- 
tual literary contribution, but because it 
reflects always the culture and_ philoso- 
phy of its generation. A philosophic 
study of Danish or Scandinavian his- 
toriography, therefore, would be an ap- 
proach to an interpretation of Danish or 
Scandinavian culture and history. Such 
an investigation could be carried out best 
in Copenhagen, the center of historical 
activities in Scandinavia. Here the li- 
brary facilities are most adequate, and 
here Professor Aage Friis, the dean of 
Scandinavian historians, would be the 
logical and gracious guide. The student 
who dedicated himself to this investiga- 
tion would need a thorough training in 
the principles of historiography and his- 
torical criticism, and an easy familiarity 
with the languages and history of the 
three Scandinavian countries. Not a soft 
job nor an easy prospect, but what 
worth-while task ever was? 
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Vi— Forestry 


By J. H. Avuiison 


Professor Allison, a graduate of Yale, received his degree as Master of Forestry 
from the Yale School of Forestry in 1906; was for six years in the U. S. Forest 
Service; and since 1913 has been teaching at the University of Minnesota, now as 


Professor of Forestry. 


His year as a Fellow, 1923-1924, was spent at the Forest 
Institute in Stockholm where he joined the field excursions of students. 


Visiting 


the forest stations not only in Sweden but also in Norway and Denmark, he traveled 
15,000 kilometers by rail and several hundred English miles by sleigh. 


O AN AMERICAN forester 
Sweden is perhaps the most in- 
teresting country in Europe. It 
is a country of forests and lakes. The 
proportion of forest to cultivated land is 
about four to one. This ratio shows 
what a large part of the country is in 
forest and reveals something of what an 
important place forestry takes in the 
utilization of land. Agriculture has been 
pressing upon the forest for hundreds of 
years, and yet only insignificant trans- 
fers in the use of the land are being 
made between forest and agriculture. 
Why are these transfers so limited? It 
is because forestry is the most profitable 
use to which most of the land can be put. 
In America the great majority of people, 
especially land owners, who have given 
the question of practising forestry any 
attention have come to the conclusion 
that forestry cannot be carried on by the 
private land owner. Yet in Sweden 
three-fourths of the forest area is held 
by private owners, and forestry is being 
practised on the greater part of these 
lands. Why are they doing so?  Be- 
cause they believe in forestry as a rea- 
sonable and profitable private use of all 
but the most fertile and rock free of their 
lands. 

Exposure to this attitude toward the 
forest on the part of the private forest 
owner is a valuable and helpful experi- 
ence to the American forester, particu- 
larly the one who has had pounded into 
him at home, year after year, the idea 
that forestry is only for land in public 


J. H. Atiison 


ownership; who has almost continuously 
had pounded into him that, because of 
financial limitations, forestry cannot be 
practised by the private owner. 

In Sweden market conditions are not 
so good as in central Europe, and hence 
forestry is not so intensive. That makes 
of Sweden a sort of half way station be- 
tween the forestry of America and that 
of central Europe. That makes its for- 
estry practice more valuable to an Amer- 
ican than that of the central European 
countries. In addition, the sawmills and 
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pulp mills of Sweden are large and im- 
portant commercially in the business op- 
erations of the country. That makes the 
utilization methods followed in Sweden 
more like those followed in America than 
those followed elsewhere in Europe. 
Taking all of these factors together 
makes of Sweden an unusually desirable 
and helpful country for an American for- 
ester to study in. 

Now a few words with reference to the 
facilities for study found there. At 
Stockholm one finds in Skogshégskolan 
one of the finest Forest Schools to be 
found anywhere in the world. The staff 
and the physical equipment of this school 
are probably not surpassed anywhere. 
In addition to the building and equip- 
ment at Stockholm (located at “Experi- 
mental faltet’’) there are four state for- 
ests assigned to the school for instruction 
purposes. 

These forests are all in central Swe- 
den, at a distance of about a hundred 
miles or so from Stockholm. They are 
(1) Garpenbergs Kronopark, which 
covers 22,277 acres and upon which the 
Swedish forest school students spend the 
greater part of their first year in train- 
ing; (2) Bjurfors Kronopark, which 
covers 16,549 acres and upon which the 
forest school students spend one of the 
intervening summers during their course, 
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studying drainage, charcoal making, etc.; 
(3) Marlingsbo Kronopark, which covers 
60,324 acres, and upon which the stu- 
dents spend another intervening summer 
in the study of silvicultural problems; 
and (4) Bjérnhettan Kronopark, con- 
cerning which I know nothing. I spent 
a month at Bjurfors and wished that I 
could have remained longer. While there 
I also visited Marlingsbo, which contains 
what is probably the finest stand of pine 
in the country. Everywhere the faculty 
members, the students, and all other peo- 
ple with whom I came in contact gave 
me all possible help and treated me with 
the greatest kindness. Professor Lund- 
berg and Jagmistare Petrini (of the For- 
est Experiment Station), both of whom 
speak English, were particularly helpful. 

At Stockholm, upon the same grounds 
as those upon which the Forest School 
stands, one finds, the office building of the 
Forest Experiment Station. This Ex- 
periment Station is carrying on a great 
mass of very interesting and important 
research work in forestry. 

During the year that I was there I 
traveled extensively about the country 
visiting many other forests besides those 
of the schools. Some of these journeys 
I shall always remember with great 
pleasure and vividness. I feel that the 
year in Sweden was well worth while. 


VII—Medicine 


By Curisten LunpsGaarp 


Dr. Lundsgaard is now professor in internal medicine at the University of Co- 
penhagen and distinguished for medical research. He was one of our earlier Fellows, 


coming to America, in 1916-1917, for a study of diseases of the heart at the 
Rockefeller Institute. 


CONSIDER it a very good idea of 

I the Review to have a symposium 

about opportunities for Scandi- 

navians to study in America, and I per- 

sonally am very glad to be able to say a 

few words about this question in connec- 
tion with my own field, medicine. 


Medical research and medical teach- 
ing have during the last two decades de- 
veloped tremendously in America. 
Trained men, large economic resources, 
and well planned institutes are in the 
States present and together in a degree 
not surpassed by the conditions in any 
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The Americans are hos- 
pitable, friendly, and in their scientific 
views very cosmopolitan. Great funds 
are also available for foreigners who 
want to study or investigate in the 
States. In these respects the donations 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and to a 
lesser degree the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation have been of the greatest im- 
portance and benefit to medical students 
and investigators. I myself owe to these 
two institutions thanks for having had 
the opportunity to spend three and one- 
half happy years in the States as scien- 
tific worker at the Rockefeller Institute. 


other country. 
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For Scandinavians it is very easy to 
get into contact with Americans. Eng- 
lish is understood and talked by all edu- 
cated Scandinavians. The main stock of 
Americans are of the same race and have 
the same personal ideals as we have. I 
consider therefore the connections al- 
ready made between the American and 
the Scandinavian medical world to be of 
the greatest importance, and I hope that 
a still greater development will take 
place in the future, so that more and 
more young Scandinavians will find their 
way to America 


and back again. 


VIII— Music 


By Iris Torn 
Miss Térn was the first Scandinavian student to receive a Fellowship of the 


Foundation, in 1924-1925, for the study of Music. 


In New York, Miss Torn 


studied with Vilhelmina Treuling and played before such noted artists as Josef 
Hoffman and Leopold Godowsky. 


A S A FELLOW of Sverige Amer- 


ika Stiftelsen I studied music in 
America, and I can not sufhi- 
ciently express my gratitude and happi- 
ness in having had this privilege. New 
York is now without doubt the greatest 
music center in the world; the most dis- 
tinguished artists in various fields now 
visit the United States, and the student 
is able to hear first class concerts as well 
as the best opera performances. For 
individual study New York also offers 
the fullest opportunities. The ablest in- 
structors, the best music schools, spe- 
cialists in the domain of classical or 
modern music—everything is found there. 
As I have formerly been a student in 
Copenhagen, Paris and—a shorter time 
—in London, I know whereof I speak 
when I say that my period of study in 
America will have the greatest influence 
upon my future work. Through hearing 
the best in every branch, and through 
the broadening of my own studies, my 
standard of measurement both as regards 
myself and others has been raised. 


Iris TORN 


Once more, let me express my bound- 
less gratitude and happiness in having 
had this period of study in America. 
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I X— Pedagogy 


By Liviu Skonuorr 


Lilli Skonhoft is lektor in the Vestheim School in Oslo. 


When Mrs. Skonhoft 


was a Fellow of the Foundation in 1925-1926, she was chosen to speak for the 
foreign women students of Columbia University at the exercises opening the 
Academic year, and later at the invitation of the Association of University Women 
she spent several weeks lecturing at American Universities and before chapters of 
the Association. Her studies here had to do with the American methods of teaching 


modern languages. 


\ ’ YHILE we are in the midst of 
work and in close contact with 
an institution, it is always diffi- 
cult for us to visualize that institution 
and our own relation to it with sufficient 
clearness. Somehow, we do not get the 
right perspective. This is particularly 
true of teachers, who are apt to be dulled 
by the routine of daily classes and pa- 
pers. For them a trip abroad is like a 
refreshing bath; it stimulates, it makes 
the heart beat faster, and puts a keener 
edge on all the senses. 

In the United States the Norwegian 
educator will receive a number of new 
impulses and ideas. If he (or she) is 
at the head of an educational institution, 
it will be especially interesting to study 
the American school in its relation to the 
state and the municipality and the Amer- 
ican school principal in his relations with 
his faculty. The Norwegian will be im- 
pressed with the large part which school 
and education play in the life of the 
community, and he will gradually come 
to understand that the individual citi- 
zen’s interest in and sense of responsi- 
bility for the school is at least in part 
based on the American policy of taxation. 

The visiting pedagogue will have the 
fullest opportunity to study not only the 
ordinary types of schools (public schools 
and high schools, colleges and universi- 
ties) but also various kinds of special 
institutions. He will look with admira- 
tion on the consolidated schools in the 
rural districts; the schools for negroes 
will rouse his interest, and the great 
variety of more or less specialized voca- 


. 
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tional schools in the cities will give him 
food for thought. 

The school buildings and their setting, 
the campus, the swimming-pool, the gym- 
nasium—forming a whole little com- 
munity —the splendid equipment of 
classes and laboratories, all this will no 
doubt fill him with enthusiasm perhaps 
not unmixed with envy. 

And if he seizes the opportunity to 
follow the class work, a new ideal of 
teaching will little by little dawn upon 
his consciousness. He will see the school 
not chiefly as a means of disseminating 
information, but as an institution which 
prepares American citizens for their 
place in the community. By taking ad- 
vantage of the elective courses the young 
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people can prepare themselves for their 
particular position in life, and through 
the extremely valuable assemblies they 
learn that all must work together and 
pull together. The entire school pro- 
gram can be expressed in the three 
words: Americanization, Citizenship, Co- 
operation. And the Norwegian educator 
will be inspired with zeal to transplant 
some of all this to our own country, 
adapted to our conditions, and if pos- 
sible borne up by the enthusiasm and the 
optimistic faith that is so characteris- 
tically American. 

Through the American-Scandinavian 
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Foundation several Norwegian educators 
have in the past few years had an oppor- 
tunity to visit the United States and 
study American schools and ideals of 
education. But the Foundation is not 
content with this. With untiring kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness, by means of 
personal conferences and letters of intro- 
duction, it prepares the way for the 
student and brings him in contact with 
the right people. 

In this way the study trip achieves its 
real purpose, that of personal enrich- 
ment. 


X— Landscape Architecture 


By PA. Saianp 


Mr. Seland was an honorary Fellow of the Foundation from Norway, 1925-1926, 
for the study of municipal park systems in the United States, first at Cornell 
University and then in a tour of American cities which took him from Boston to 
San Francisco. He has now returned to Norway and to his former post in the 


Department of Parks of Oslo. 
ANDSCAPE architecture in the 


United States offers much of in- 

terest to the Norwegian student. 
In my country we are somewhat familiar 
with the new tendencies on the European 
continent, but in the United States we 
find English traditions continued with 
the modifications necessitated by differ- 
ent natural conditions and by the mar- 
vellously rapid development in the new 
country. These two tendencies are 
rather different, and they complete each 
other. 

The public parks and playgrounds are 
well worth studying. I noticed espe- 
cially how carefully the space was 
utilized. An effert is made to provide 
something that will attract everybody re- 
gardless of age or sex, so that practically 
all the people will be led to spend a 
part of their spare time in the parks. 
The importance that is attached to play- 
grounds for smaller and larger children 
is well worth noting, and the work that 
has been done to provide them with ap- 


paratus for play is admirable. How seri- 
ous is the purpose that is behind this 
movement we understand when we hear 
that there are cities which make it their 
aim to “provide a playground within a 
quarter of a mile for every child in 
town.” This shows how widespread is the 
appreciation of their value. 

The connected park systems, in which 
the parks are linked together by park- 
ways and boulevards, are important in 
a land with so many automobiles. To 
the prevalence of the automobile we also 
owe the fine development of that branch 
of landscape architecture which has to 
do with the arrangement of private 
driveways, entrances, and garages on the 
small lot. In fact these things some- 
times occupy too large a part of the 
limited space. 

An especially American development 
is the rural cemetery, the idea for which 
dates back to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Here we have something 
to learn. 
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The national parks are well worth 
studying, even though they do not come 
in under the head of landscape architec- 
ture. They are important not only be- 
cause they preserve such remarkable 
natural phenomena as those in Yellow- 


stone Park and the Grand Canyon, but 
also because they conserve the local flora 
and the wild animals that would other- 
wise be exterminated by modern methods 
of hunting. This is a matter of timely 
interest just now in Norway also. 


XI—Banking 


By Pavut GiinDEMANN 


Mr. Glindemann came from Copenhagen Handelsbank to the National City 
Bank as our Fellow from 1924 to 1926 and he has now returned to his own bank 
in Denmark. While he was in New York he completed the course for the certificate 
of the American Institute of Banking; was sent as a delegate of the New York 
branch to the National Convention of the Institute at Kansas City; and translated 
the fundamental banking laws of Denmark for a volume on “Scandinavian Banking 
Laws,” published by the Columbia University Press. 


OWHERE on the face of the 
N earth are opportunities for train- 
ing and development more abun- 
dant than in New York with the uni- 
versities and educational institutions 
coming right to our doors to help im- 
prove our grasp of the principles under- 
lying all commercial and financial activi- 
ties. It is of vast importance, therefore, 
and at the same time very promising for 
the future of the student exchange be- 
tween the United States and the Scandi- 
navian countries, that the American 
Scandinavian Foundation enables a num- 
ber of so-called ‘industrial’ Fellows (in- 
cluding a few students of banking) to 
spend one or two years in New York. 
The conditions of the fellowship given 
for the studying of banking, which I held 
for two years, stipulate “that the young 
man must divide his time between prac- 
tical work in the offices of the National 
City Bank of New York and university 
studies of economics and banking theory 
in New York.” Of course, no young man 
would consider that this was all he had 
to do in New York. The American 
Scandinavian Fellows who come to New 
York happily find that the enthusiastic 
and constructive education offered them 
also includes a great deal of social life. 


Pavut GLINDEMANN 


Naturally it depends on each individual 
how much benefit is to be derived from 
that phase of the stay. For a number 
of the Fellows, however, an exhaustive 
report on this point would resist an at- 
tempt to crowd it into the compass of a 
few pages, and I shall, therefore, con- 
fine myself to a short report on the 
“stipulations.” 
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The two years’ schedule of the Na- 
tional City Bank Scholarship provides 
for a general rotation through the For- 
eign Teller’s Department, the Foreign 
Outward Bills Department, the Foreign 
Collection Import Department, the Com- 
mercial Credit Department, the Incom- 
ing Mail Department, with short stays 
with or visits to such departments as the 
Note Tellers, the Compound Interest De- 
partment, the Scandinavian District and 
others. This rotation makes possible a 
stay of several months in the important 
departments, thus enabling the Fellow 
to participate in and become thoroughly 
acquainted with the work and organiza- 
tion of the bank. To make a long story 
short, the Fellow will through self-ex- 
perience get inside the intricate workings 
of an international bank of tremendous 
dimensions. At the end of the two years 
he will leave imbued with the National 
City spirit and with a deep respect for 
an impressive organization of finance. 

As to the theoretical studies, the Fel- 
low has a wide range of choice in New 
York. The two large universities offer 
excellent courses in banking and eco- 


nomics, and so do a number of other edu- 


cational institutions. But inasmuch as 
he will no doubt prefer to obtain a varied 
and all-round knowledge of American 
banking economics, history, and practice, 
rather than to take up specialized read- 
ings, he will undoubtedly find that the 
American Institute of Banking suits his 
purpose. The short and _ instructive 
courses in economics, bank organization 
and administration, law of contracts, ne- 
gotiable instruments and business enter- 
prise, international exchange, finance of 
foreign trade, investments, corporation 


finance, and credits will satisfy his 


curiosity if he wishes to specialize in 
commercial banking. And if his inter- 
ests lie more in the direction of savings 
banking, fiduciary banking (trust func- 
tions) or investment banking, he can 
register for similar courses adapted for 
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his requirements. Through the American 
Institute of Banking the Fellow will have 
occasion to make visits to a number of 
large industrial concerns, to see large 
factories in actual operation, to visit the 
Stock Exchange and witness the floor- 
trading, to call at the Federal Reserve 
Bank and see for himself a part of its 
stupendous gold holdings. And if fur- 
thermore he gets the opportunity, as I 
did myself, to be a delegate to an an- 
nual convention of the Institute in one 
of the large cities of the Union, he will 
enjoy meeting a crowd of “good fel- 
lows” in the profession, colleagues from 
all over the United States, and he will 
have seen some of the big cities and a 
part of the beautiful country. 

And—after two years of volcanic ex- 
citement the Fellow will not feel the 
slightest inclination to say “Goodbye.” 
He will feel that the relationships he 
formed in the States must be of an en- 
during character. If he is right, he has 
the more reason for expressing his grat- 
itude to the American Scandinavian 
Foundation for the wonderful opportu- 
nities his Fellowship offered him, and 
his sincere wishes for the increasing 
prosperity of the Student Exchange be- 
tween the Scandinavian countries and 
the United States. 


A Postscript 


Only eleven of five hundred Fellows 
have spoken; if all were to speak, still 
we could not know completely the extent 
and the value of this exchange of stu- 
dents. Their studies do not stop at the 
laboratory doors. “I regard no man per- 
fect in knowledge,” said the thirteenth 
century author of The King’s Mirror, 
“unless he has thoroughly learned and 
mastered the customs of the place where 
he is sojourning.” From one people to 
another, what emissaries are better, more 
serviceable at last, than students who 
have so perfected themselves in knowl- . 
edge? 








{The annual budget mes- 
sage of President Coolidge 
to Congress was conspic- 
uous mainly for its businesslike tenor, 
and showed that the total estimated re- 
ceipts for 1927 were $4,026,780,688, ex- 
clusive of postal revenues. As the total 
expenditures are placed at $3,643,701,- 
593 it left an excess of $383,079,095. 
For the enforcement of prohibition 
nearly $30,000,000 is provided. { With 
regard to the oil controversy, however, 
now that the new Mexican laws are in ef- 
fect, a waiting attitude in Washington is 
found essential until it is seen how these 
laws will effect American interests. {1 The 
introduction in the House of Representa- 
tives of a bill authorizing the building 
of ten cruisers caused a mild sensation 
throughout the country and abroad be- 
cause of the fact that it had the backing 
of the President. The measure, how- 
ever, offers a new arms parley as condi- 
tion for halting the $140,000,000 project. 
{| The foreign debt situation is once more 
coming to the fore and the proposal by 
the Columbia University Faculty of Po- 
litical Science for an international con- 
ference to discuss war debts and repara- 
tions is not exactly to the liking of the 
administration, which believes this is not 
the best time to bring up the subject. 
{i Considerable interest has been aroused 
in the United States and also abroad in 
the new treaty with the Republic of 
Panama which is to the effect that in 
the event of war involving this country, 
Panama agrees to co-operate for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Panama Canal. 
It is problematic how the League of Na- 
tions will view this treaty, since Panama 
is a member of the League and as such 
is responsible to that body for much of 
its international activity. 








{|The recent election re- 
sulting in the defeat of the 
Social Democratic Party, 
heretofore in power, King Christian X, 
requested Madsen-Mygdal to form a new 
cabinet in which former premier Neer- 
gaard, is finance minister. The Liberal 
Party, therefore, is now to conduct na- 
tional affairs, after the Social Demo- 
crats failed to meet the economic crisis 
and thus lost the co-operation of the 
Radicals. The Conservative Party 
showed a surprising strength in the elec- 
tion. {|The party of which Stauning 
was the head did its best to rally the 
Social Democratic forces during the pre- 
election campaign, which was one of the 
most strenuous in the political history of 
Denmark. The fall of the Stauning 
cabinet may result in having the dis- 
armament bill, fathered by his party, 
withdrawn, as the Conservatives and the 
Liberals have been lukewarm toward 
that measure. {| There is little doubt that 
with Neergaard the minister of finance, a 
close accounting will be had of the various 
attempts of the defeated Social Demo- 
crats to give support to the unemployed 
at the expense of the taxpayers. At the 
same time he has expressed himself to 
the effect that to cut down the military 
establishment to less than the country 
demands for defensive purpose is not the 
best. way in which to save money. {1 The 
party now in power will no doubt do its 
best to conciliate the farmers of South 
Jutland, who feel they have certain 
grievances that should be remedied. { It 
is believed that where the former admin- 
istration did much toward establishing 
better relations with Germany, its suc- 
cessors will continue in the same spirit, 
for the benefit not only of the people on 
both sides of the border, but of the two 
nations as a whole. 
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{ The proposal for reunion 
of the Labor Party (inde- 
pendent communist) and 
the Social Democratic Party has been 
adopted by the national executives of 
the two parties and has also been recom- 
mended by the executive of the General 
Federation of Norwegian Trade Unions. 
The two parties will hold national con- 
gresses in January to decide the ques- 
tion definitely. The socialists have 
agreed to sever their present connec- 
tion with the second International, the 
headquarters of which is at Ziirich, as 
the reunited party is to adhere to no 
International. It is, however, expected 
that in a year or two the party will join 
the Ziirich International. The draft of 
the programme, agreed to by the ap- 
pointed representatives of the two 
parties, is very radical in tone, but not 
revolutionary. The responsible labor 
leaders have at last dropped the san- 
guinary phraseology which has proved so 
disastrous to themselves. They are re- 
turning, although slowly, to a compara- 
tively moderate socialism. {| A Commit- 
tee, appointed by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, recommend a system of local op- 
tion to replace prohibition which was de- 
feated by the referendum in October. 
{ The ceremony at the Norwegian Nobel 
Institute, December 10, when the award 
of the peace prizes was announced, was 
very impressive. Dr. Nansen made a 
moving speech, urging the nations to 
“slay the horrible monster of war” by 
strengthening the League of Nations. 
The decision of the Nobel Committee in 
awarding the prize to Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, Vice President Dawes, Monsieur 
Briand and Dr. Stresemann has been 
hailed with general satisfaction in the 
Norwegian press. { During the King’s 
absence in the middle of December on a 
short visit to Copenhagen, Crown Prince 
Olaf acted as regent. 
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{| At the end of each year, 
and therefore in good time 
before the Riksdag con- 
venes at the beginning of the New Year, 
the state auditors, appointed by the 
Riksdag, give a report on the adminis- 
tration’s conduct of affairs. The latest 
report of the state auditors appears to be 
noteworthy in the treatment of the more 
significant departments of public admin- 
istration. For instance the report com- 
ments on the fact that the collected 
revenues of the state and the loan funds 
as well are administered according to 
rather changeable and not altogether 
safe rules. {The office of univer- 
sity chancellor, the highest representa- 
tive in the country for the universities 
and their spokesman before the King 
and Riksdag, will now be held by the 
former premier, Ernst Trygger, in place 
of the late Carl Swartz. { Latterly, it 
has been a source of much grief to 
museum officials that a number of valu- 
able objects, such as furniture from 
bygone periods, famous paintings, and 
the like have been sold to America and 
in this manner been taken out of the 
country. Some time ago a very high 
offer was made even for the original 
manuscript of the glorious national song, 
Hear Us, Svea, by the poet and musi- 
cian, Gunnar Wennerberg. When the 
offer became generally known, a collec- 
tion was made, and a larger sum was 
contributed than the final American 
bid. The manuscript has now been pre- 
sented to the library of the Academy of 
Music. {The Swedish industrial situa- 
tion seems to be improving. For wooden 
wares the demand is very good, although 
the prices are not so high; and that the 
steel export is heavy is indicated by the 
profit of 22,000,000 kronor by the 
Grangesberg-Oxelésund company. The 
domestic iron and mechanic industries 
suffer constantly from lack of workers. 
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Fellowships of 1927-1928 
Before March 15, 1927, all applica- 


tions for Fellowships to the Scandinavian 
countries for the next academic year 
must be filed with the Secretary of the 
Foundation, who will send the forms of 
application to all who apply to him. As 
in previous years, American college stu- 
dents, graduate students, and graduate 
workers in research are invited to become 
candidates for the stipends offered by 
the Foundation. Each Fellowship bears 
a stipend of $1,000. It is expected that 
from twelve to twenty such awards will 
be granted to American students to be 
sent to Denmark, Norway, or Sweden 
under the auspices of the Foundation. 
Their subjects of study will be some- 
what of the same character as has been 
indicated by our former Fellows writing 
for this number of the Review. In ap- 
plying to the Foundation for a Fellow- 
ship, each candidate must present not 
only his formal application but also let- 
ters of recommendation from those who 
know his work best. Only candidates 


of American birth, those who have been 
born in the United States, are eligible 
for the Fellowships to the Scandinavian 
countries. 
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Fiction in the REVIEW 
The announcement of Edward J. 


O’Brien’s “Best Stories of the Year’ is 
an event awaited by editors and pub- 
lishers with an excited expectancy that 
matches the sportsman’s eagerness for 
the choice of the All-American football 
team. In November of each year, 
Mr. O’Brien makes his pronouncement 
through the Book Section of the Boston 
Transcript. He marks with three stars 
those stories to which he gives the highest 
rating: ‘“‘a small group of stories which 
possess the distinction of uniting genuine 
substance and artistic form in a closely 
woven pattern with such sincerity that 
these stories may fairly claim a position 
in American literature.” His second 
group receive two stars; his third, one. 
Our readers, who are associates in our 
work, not merely subscribers to a maga- 
zine, will surely share the Foundation’s 
gratification in the fact that the Review 
is given a place of unusual honor in 
Mr. O’Brien’s list for 1926. Every piece 
of fiction published by the Review in the 
months covered by his list, is chosen by 
Mr. O’Brien for “The Best Stories of 
1926,” a one-hundred-per cent record. 
The Review can scarcely claim to be a 
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magazine of fiction, but for stories of the 
first rank, those given three stars, it is 
on a par with The American Mercury, 
The Bookman, Good Housekeeping, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Liberty, The 
North American Review; and, in Mr. 
O’Brien’s judgment, its pages of fiction 
surpass in quality those of The Blue 
Book, The Chicago Tribune, Country 
Gentleman, The Delineator, Everybody’s 
Magazine, The Independent, McClure’s 
Magazine, Munsey’s, The New Republic 
and The Outlook. The Review is given 
almost as good a record as The Atlantic 
Monthly and The Saturday Evening 
Post. We accept this compliment mod- 
estly and transfer it to the writers of 
today in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
(We also extend to our former editor, 
Mr. Leach, congratulations on the one- 
hundred-per cent rating of the Forum.) 

Mr. O’Brien’s citation for the Review 
is as follows: 

* * * Golden Circle. Marta af Silén. 

Nocturne. Hans E. Kinck. 

In the Dunes. Thomas Olesen Lékken. 

* * The Race With Death. Johan 
Falkberget. 

* Goran Hansker. P. H. Pearson. 

Story of a Chicken. Jonas Lie. 

White Christmas. Christopher Boeck. 


Yule Dinner in Springfield 

Our vigorous, if still youthful, Chapter 
in Springfield could not permit a holiday 
so much revered in the North as is 
Christmas to pass without a celebration 
worthy of the season. On December 10, 
the Chapter met for a Christmas banquet 
at the Bancroft Hotel. The menu con- 
sisted entirely of dishes of special re- 
nown in the North at the Yule season. 
Dr. J. O. Evjen acted as Toastmaster, 
introducing not only the speakers, but 
the courses as they appeared. A pro- 
gram of carols and Christmas sports was 
arranged by Professor O. K. Lundeberg. 
The president of our Springfield Chapter 
is a former Fellow of the Foundation, 
Dr, Martin L. Reymert. 
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The Nobel Prizes 


In 1925 the Nobel prizes were all 
withheld, but some of them have now 
been awarded simultaneously with those 
for 1926. The prize in literature for 
1925 was given to George Bernard Shaw. 
That in Chemistry for 1925 was awarded 
to Dr. Richard Zsigmondy of the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen for his colloidal in- 
vestigations, that for 1926 to Professor 
Theodor Svedberg of the University of 
Uppsala for his investigations by means 
of the ultra centrifuge. The Physics 
prize for 1925 was divided between Pro- 
fessor James Franck of the University 
of Géttingen and Professor Gustav 
Hertz of the University of Halle, for 
their investigations on the electron and 
the atom. That for 1926 was given to 
Professor Jean Baptiste Perrin of the 
University of Paris for his discoveries 
in sedimentation balances. The prize 
for physiology and medicine was with- 
held also this year. 

The 1925 Peace prize was awarded 
one-half to Vice President Charles G. 
Dawes for his plan for the payment of 
the Reich’s war reparations, and the 
other half, to Sir Austen Chamberlain 
for his part in the Locarno compact. 
The prize for 1926 was divided between 
Aristide Briand, French Foreign Min- 
ister, and Dr. Gustav Streseman, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, for bringing about 
the Locarno compact. 





American Artists of Swedish Descent 


Under the auspices of the St. Erik 
Society of New York there was held in 
December an exhibition by American 
artists of Swedish descent, at Vasa 
Castle Hall. Fifty artists were repre- 
sented by a hundred and seventy-five 
works, the greater part being paintings 
in oil. The exhibition was officially. 


opened by the Swedish Minister to 
Washington, Wollmar F. Bostrém, and 
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Dr. John H. Finley, former Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of New 
York. Dr. Johannes Hoving, president 
of St. Erik’s Society, also spoke. 


Eastern Championship Ski Tournament 


Lovers of ski sport will have the first 
opportunity this winter to witness the U. 
S. Eastern Amateur Championship Ski 
Tournament which is to be held on Feb. 
12 and 13 under the auspices of the 
Norsemen Ski Club of N. Y., on Swift 
Water Tournament Hill, Pocono, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Literature Over the Radio 


Professor A. A. Stomberg of the 
Scandinavian Department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has this winter been 
giving a survey of modern Swedish lit- 
erature in a series of radio talks. His 
subjects included Selma Lagerléf, Ellen 
Key, Fredrika Bremer, and August 
Strindberg. 


Send Your 1926 Issues 


Immediately 


to us and we will have them bound for you 
in green cloth, with gold lettering and the 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the side. Cost price, $2.50. 

Title-page and Index for 1926, now ready, 
sent to subscribers upon request. 
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